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STILL SMILING 





Puss in Wonderland 

The cat seems to \voader whether it is going to find mice or men round tlic corner of 
street and what size they are going to be. It is having a kind of Gidliver’s Travels 
in Bekonscot, the miniature village at Beaconsficld, Biickinghamshirc. 


this queer 
adventure 


THEIR OWN SHIP 


ALEXANDER ON THE SCREEN 


J 


THROUGH 

Brave Girl Guide 
of Dover 

A certificate of fortitude has 
been awarded to a Dover girl 
because she is a smiler—a smiler 
even though, for the past four 
years, she has not- been able to 
walk or use her arms. 

Fifteen-year-old Joan Dobby, 
the daughter of a Trinity House 
Pilot, was struek down with infan¬ 
tile paralysis when she was eleven. 
Since then she had been in hos¬ 
pitals lying most of the time on her 
back and often encased in an iron- 
lung. But she always had a cheery 
smile for the nurses and used to 
tell them proudly that it was part 
of a Girl Guide’s duty to keep 
cheerful. 

HIKING BY WHEEL-CtlAIR 

Now she is home again and 
though she still cannot walk or 
use her arms, she goes to the local 
Grammar School every day by car 
and to her Girl Guides meetings 
each week. Her friends push her 
to the meetings in a wheel-chair. 

“I even go on hikes with them 
sometimes, though, of course, I 
don't really hike—my pals push me 
along with them,” says Joan. 

She was the proudest girl in the 
country when the Girl Guides' 
County Commissioner, Mrs. Cros- 
field, paid her first visit to Dover 
c.speeially to present her with the 
Guides Certificate of Merit for 
Fortitude. 


CHAMPIONS OF THE 
BRANCH LINE 

A group of railway enthusiasts 
have formed the Society for the 
Rcinvigoration of Unremunerative 
Branch Lines in the United King¬ 
dom. Their president is Sir 
Arthur Elton. 

Meeting recently in London, 
they declared they “would fight to 
the last sleeper ” against the clos¬ 
ing of a branch line. They have 
suggested that the use of diesel 
engines and punctual connections 
with main line trains would be 
improvements. 


PLANE THAT FITS lATO 
A GARAGE 

Flying businessmen will wel¬ 
come the arrival of a new three- 
seatcr folding-wing light plane 
which . can be “parked” in a 
garage.and towed by car to the 
airfield. 

Called the Herald, it is fitted 
with a 150 h.p. Lycoming engine 
and cruises at 170 m.p.h. The 
wings fold back and are then 
fastened along the sides of the 
fuselage. 


Actors and technicians of several 
natioits have gone to Spain to make 
a colour film of a conqueror whose 
fame has echoed down 22 cen¬ 
turies, Alexander the Great. This 
Cinemascope picture of his life 
is being made in Madrid and 
other places in Spain and also in 
Greece. 

The part of the young Mace¬ 
donian conqueror himself is to be 
played by Richard Burton, and 
other star parts will be taken by 
Claire Bloom, Danielle Darrieux, 
Frederic March, and Michael, 
Hordern. Among the many 
Spaniards in the film will be 
skilled horsemen and dancers. 

These film people have great 


scope for producing a dramatic 
story. Alexander, born in 356 b.c., 
was the son of another warrior. 
King Philip of Macedonia, 
against whom the orator Demos¬ 
thenes tried vainly to raise his 
fellow Athenians, making abusive 
speeches about Philip which gave 
us the word. Philippic. 

Alexander was only 22 when he 
set out to conquer the vast Persian 
Empire of Darius, and about a year 
later he routed the Persian host, 
Egypt submitted and the victor 
founded the city of Alexandria. At 
26 he was overlord of all territories 
east of the Adriatic then known to 
the Greeks, and he marched on to 
distant India. 


He ruled his far-flung dominions 
wisely, respecting the religions and 
traditions of conquered peoples, 
spreading Greek culture and en¬ 
riching human knowledge. But ho 
died of fever when he was only 32, 
and there was none to carry on 
his ideal of world government. 

To recreate on the screen his 
heroic and tumultuous life is an 
ambitious undertaking. Among 
those experts who have given their 
minds to it is Prince Peter of 
Greece, a brilliant scholar who 
devotes his life to archaeology. 
Other experts include Britons, 
Italians, Spaniards, a Russian, an 
Australian, a Pole, a Swiss, and an 
Alsatian. 


Welsh school 
adopts a trawler 

Pupils of Hatherleigh Secondary 
School, Newport, South Wales, 
have adopted the British trawler 
Akita, of 314 tons. 

They write to the captain and, 
by exchange of letters, pictures, 
and other information, they trace 
the vessel’s progress on maps. It 
is a novel way of learning 
geography. 

The Akita is the first trawler to 
be adopted by Welsh scliool- 
children. Her skipper is a Cardiff 
man, Mr. John Drennan. and his 
crew arc largely from Wales. 

The trawler's fishing grounds arc 
in the Western Approaches, off the 
west coast of Ireland and Scotland,, 
and she often remains-there for 
nine or ten days. 

GEOGRAPHY LESSONS 

Mr. J. Croft Baker, president 
of the British Trawlers’ Federation, 
told a CN reporter: “We are 
particularly pleased that this link 
has been made because both New¬ 
port and Cardiff have ports with 
a fine tradition of seamanship. We 
hope other adoptions will follow.” 

Headmaster of Hatherleigh 
School, Mr. Philip Hill, said; “It 
is wonderful how helpful the 
scheme is proving in teaching 
geography. And real friendships 
are being built up.” 

Mr. Hill said the skipper of the 
Akita wrote to him describing a 
fishing expedition off the Hebrides. 


MAYFLOWER TIMBERS 
IN CHURCH 

It has long been believed that 
the pillars of the Congregational 
Church at Abingdon, Berkshire, 
which was built in 1672, were the 
original masts of The Mayflower, 
in which the Pilgrim Fathers sailed 
to America. 

As a result of some recent in¬ 
vestigations it is now thought that 
the timbers of the roof,- out of 
sight in a loft, may also be from 
the famous ship. 

Bolt holes, mortise holes, and 
wooden pegs in the wood arc of 
the type found in ship’s timbers. 


SEVEN-MILE THREAD 
OF GLASS 

Glass fibres arc initially drawn 
out into seven-mile lengths to a 
diameter of 0.002'inches; and one 
such length can be rolled into a 
ball a little larger than a pea. 

These were among the astonish¬ 
ing facts revealed by Mr. A. 
Hudson Davies, managing director 
of a St. Helens, Lancashire, firm 
of fibre-glass manufacturers. 

He also said that glass fibres 
were invented 3500 years ago by 
the Egyptians. 
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New craft in crushed glass 
A retired dentist of Brighton lias dc^'ised a way of design¬ 
ing things ivith crushed glass, and gilded wire. Here he sits 
with a tiny “ pourer ” of coloured crushed glass, filling in 
ihc outlines of the design he is making from the crest of a 
Lcatherhcad college. The Muffin-the-Mule table-top is 
another example of his work. 

ATOMIC POWER FOR 
BRITAIN 

A new Industrial Age is close at hand 

IVe are on the threshold of a new Industrial Revolution — 
the production of electricity by atomic power. Under the 
Government’s imaginative nuclear energy scheme, the first 
of its kind in the world, Britain’s two pioneer atomic 
power stations are due to start working in about six years' 
time. Their construction will begin in 1957, and they will 
he followed by ten more, all in the next ten years. 


n^HE atomic power stations will 
function by using nuclear 
fi-ssion reactors, instead of coal or 
oil-burning furnaces, to produce 
the steam for driving electric- 
generating plants. When all 12 
stations are in operation they will 
generate as much electricity as that 
obtained from five or six million 
tons of coal. 

The power will cost, at first, 
about 6d. a unit, probably no 
more (and perhaps less) than the 
electricity produced by coal-burn¬ 
ing power stations. 

The new atomic installations will 
also produce plutonium, the 
valuable artificial element which 
may eventually be used as atomic 
fuel instead of natural uranium. 

The cost of all this, our first 
nuclear energy project, will be 
about £300,000,000 and the new 
stations will belong to the elec¬ 
tricity authorities. 

PIOiNEER’S VIEW 

It is strange to think that one 
of the great pioneers of atomic' 
science. Sir Ernest, later Lord 
Rutherford, thought it unlikely 
that atomic power would so soon' 
be harnessed to man’s needs. 

“I do not think we can look in 
the future,” he said, “for a source 
of power in the disintegration of 
the atom by the forces at present 
at our hand.” 

That was only 33 years ago. 
Now we can sec that we are quite 
close to atomic developments that 
will bring higher standards of life 
for all. 

Development of atomic energy 


is of vital importance to Britain’s 
industrial future, for wc need it 
urgently to supplement our coal 
supplies. Already we are having 
difiiculty in mining enough coal for 
all the needs of industry, and in 
20 years’ time the demand for 
power is likely to be three-and-a- 
half times greater than at present. 
Without atomic energy it is diffi¬ 
cult to sec how the demand could 
be met. 

COAL STILL NEEDED 

But the coming of the new 
scource of heat does not mean that 
coal is soon to be a thing of the 
past. “The mining industry,” said 
the Minister of Fuel, Mr. Geoffrey 
Lloyd, “will remain the great fuel 
industry on which, during our lives 
and our children’s lives, this 
country will depend.” 

Coal will continue to be used 
for many years but, as the report 
on nuclear power puts it; “The 
mining industry will. .. remain one 
of the major employing industries 
in the country, but it may hope to 
be relieved by' the advent of 
nuclear power of the excessive 
strains which are now being put 
upon it.” 

The Government's scheme, ex¬ 
citing enough, is almost certainly 
merely a foretaste of the staggering 
developments which young people 
now at school will see. 

Our thanks Tor the all-important 
beginning are largely due to Sir 
John Cockcroft and his research 
team at Harwell. On their brilliant 
work has Britain’s wonderful 
atomic programme been built. 
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By the C N Press Gallery 
Correspondent 


Perhaps the most intriguing 
statement made to Parliament, 
recently is this: “There is every 
hope that in the future the species 
will be able to moult without 
being seriously molested.” 

The speaker was the Air 
minister. Lord dc L’Isle and Dud¬ 
ley, and the subject was the sur¬ 
vival of the sheld-duck in this 
Air Age. 

Every July and August the sheld- 
duck occupies sandbanks off the 
north-west comer of Germany 
and is “grounded ” there while it 
sheds its feathers. 

Large pumbeis of these pic¬ 
turesque birds use the area. So, 
now, do the Royal Air Force. It 
has become a bombing range in 
place of Heligoland. 

Much havoc is reported to have 
been done among the colonies of 
sheld-duck, so the Government, in 
consultation with bird-lovers, have 
made new arrangements for the 
moulting season this year. 

“Only practice bombs will be 
dropped containing only. a small 
charge to set off a smoke marker, 
which will mean that there will 
be no blast effect,” says the 
Minister. 

The range will be inspected 
before and after bombing practice 
to establish its effect on the sheld- 
duck. Presumably further steps 
will be taken to protect them if 
these proposed measures prove in¬ 
effective. 

Of the many agencies of the 
United Nations one of the 
most important is one whose 
initials make up an apt name which 
is easily remembered. 

S.U.N.F.E.D. is the Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development. In a rceent Com¬ 
mons debate Mr. Reginald Maud- 
ling, Economic Secretary to the 
Treasury, described its purposes. 

In 1953, he said, Britain sub¬ 
scribed to a declaration by the 
General Assembly of U.N. which 
was a definite commitment. Mem¬ 
ber nations were ready to ask their 
people, “. . . when sufficient 
progress has been made in inter¬ 
nationally supervised world-wide 
disarmament, to devote a portion 
of the savings achieved through 
such disarmament to an inter¬ 
national fund within the frame¬ 
work of the United Nations to 
assist development and reconstruc¬ 
tion in under-developed countries.” 

There is a long way to go yet. 
But the more we penetrate the 
grim and mysterious Hydrogen Age 
the brighter appear the hopes that 
the world’s statesmen will try to 
find a means to reduce the great 
burden of arms. 

J)r. Mont Follick, the M.P, who 
has produced a bill to intro¬ 
duce decimal currency here, points 
out that Albert, Prince Consort, 
was a great currency reformer. 
Florins minted in his time bear the 
inscription: One-tehth of a Pound. 


News from 

PRINCESS HOUSEKEEPER 

Princess Astrid of Norway is 
taking a six-week housekeeping 
course at an Oslo domestic science 
school. 

Among the mementoes which 
the M.C.C. will bring home from 
Australia is a boomerang from an 
Aborigine who travelled over 100 
miles to present it to Len Hutton. 

The railway station at Thetford 
Bridge, Norfolk, which was closed 
to passenger traffic in 1953, is to 
become a youth hostel. The wait¬ 
ing-room and ticket office will be 
dormitories. 

EDINBURGH FOSSILS 

Fossils of ferns and fresh water 
shells, discovered by workmen 
while preparing foundations for ah 
office building in Edinburgh, were 
estimated to be 280 million years 
old. 

A British ore ship, buried deep 
in the mud at Rotterdam for over 
70 years, is to be salvaged. 

NEW MOUNTAIN RANGE 

A hitherto unknown mountain 
range has been found by surveyors 
in far east Russia. Two of its 
peaks exceed 24,000 feet. 

The longest travel ticket ever 
supplied was reecntly handed to a 
passenger of Air France making a 
land-surveying trip in Africa. The 
ticket was 2-} yards long. 


Everywhere , 

Government officials arc discus¬ 
sing plans for a cross-harbour 
tunnel from Hong Kong Island to 
Kowloon, the British territory on 
the Chinese mainland. 

Pine forests arc being planted iil 
Zululand at the rate of 10,000 
acres a year. 

MENTJ BY PHONE 

A new service for Hull telephone 
subscribers is a series of menus 
and recipes compiled by an expert. 
You just dial—and there’s an idea 
for dinner. 

The replica of David Living- 
sione’s house near Tabora, Tangan¬ 
yika, has fallen into disrepair and 
is to be replaced with another 
replica of more lasting materials. 

Timber for the restoration of the 
Cutty Sark is to be provided free, 
or at a minimum cost, by the 
Timber Trade Federation. 

Suggestions have been made thal 
gas should have a stronger smell, 
so that leaks may be more easily 
detected. 

IMPORTEa PESTS 

It is estimated that 200 different 
species of insect pests reach Britain 
in imported produce every year. 

A new British knitting machine 
has an output of about 50 per 
cent more than any other machine 
in the world. It can knit 100 rows 
of stitches a minute. 
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^ in Carfi&t/r/spLAV THE TABLE* Competition 


Every month, 
for a whole year, the 
50 lucky winners in 
Cadbury’s ‘Lay the 
Table’ competition 
will receive a bumper 
parcel of delicious 
Cadbury’s chocolate. 




To enter the competition, ask at your 
sweetshop for a Cadbury’s ‘Lay the 
Table’ leaflet. (Lots of sweetshops 
will have-them.) This will tell you 
exactly what you have to do. Your 
entiA" must reach Cadburys not later 
than March 31st. The first 50 correct 
solutions marked after that date will 
win a year’s supply of Cadbury’s 
Chocolate. So next time you’re buy¬ 
ing your Cadburys, remember to ask 
for your ‘Lay the Table’ leaflet. 

Cadbury’s 'Lay the Table’ competition is open only, 
to children under 16 living in Great 8r/fa/n or 
N. Ireland. Cadburys will be pleased to send the 
correct solution to compet/fors who make appli¬ 
cation after March jtst. 
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Watch out next . i ^/ * 

month for Cadbury Cornci ^^^ - 

Easter competition—big prizes! 
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MORE AND MORE 
ELEPHANTS 

Southern Rhodesia now has 
10,000 elephants, the greatest 
number ever recorded, and the 
Government are training ten men 
specially to look after them, while 
police arc increasing vigilance to 
prevent illegal shooting. 

Antelope and buffalo are also on 
the increase and the Government 
arc encouraging the animals to 
stay in the country by prosecuting 
poachers who, in the past, 
seriously reduced the country’s 
wild life by either killing animals 
or frightening them away. 


For. some time America has 
been experimenting with planes 
whieh take-off vertically and land 
on their tails. Now comes news 
of a plane which can land and 
take-off vertically but in a hori¬ 
zontal position. 

Built by the Bell Aircraft Com¬ 
pany, this new machine is powered 
by two lightweight jet engines, 
mounted on an axle either side of 
the fuselage. Tilted downwards, 
the engines force the machine into 
the air vertically; and for level 
fights they are swivelled to a 


horizontal position. (The Rolls- 
Royce “Flying Bedstead,” which 
flew last summer, also had jet 
engines pointing to the ground, 
but they were immovable.) 

Designed for research only, the 
Bell V.T.O. aircraft has an open ■ 
cockpit and a skid undercarriage 
instead of wheels. It has a span 
of 26 feet and its length is 21 feet. 
It is able to operate from ex¬ 
tremely small landing strips, thus 
eliminating the need for great run¬ 
ways and unlike the helicopter 
will be able to fly at 200 m.p.h. 


NEW FIBRE 

A'Hungarian scientist-has dis¬ 
covered that it is possible to make 
a new kind of fibre, very similar 
to jute, from the spike-leafed yucca 
plant. The yucca, originally im¬ 
ported from North America, grows 
easily on poor sandy soil. 

The first big machine for 
extracting the fibre has already 
been made and soon the sandy 
areas between the Danube and the 
Tisza Rivers will be planted with 
the yucca plant. 


Festival dance 

These Punjab acrobats arc danc¬ 
ing on pots balanced on their 
partners’ heads in the festival at 
New Delhi to mark the fifth anni¬ 
versary of the Indian llcpnblic. 


GOING UP BY 
PARACHUTE 

To be trapped in the clouds in 
a parachute that will not come 
down sounds like a highly original 
kind of nightmare. But such was 
the experience of an American 
pilot who baled out of a jet plane 
over Texas the other day. 

His parachute was eaught by 
turbulent air currents which 
caused him to be suspended in a 
eloud for 35 minutes. Sometimes 
he felt himself soaring upward in 
the force of the draught. 

He described his experience as 
eerie. While he hung in the cloud 
he could sec nothing for snow, 
rain, and sleet. 


The Bell Vertical Take-Off aircraft 


HOSPITAL CONJUROR 

At the biggest hospital in Auck¬ 
land, New Zealand, many people 
who come as blood donors enjoy 
a free show by a hospital orderly 
with a talent for conjuring. 

He is Mr. Joseph Murphy and 
he produces eggs from his nose, 
packs of cards from his mouth, 
and so on fpr the benefit of 
citizens who give the hospital 
about 3000 bottles of blood a year 
for transfusions. But they are dis¬ 
appointed if it happens to be Mr. 
Murphy's day off. 


IN CUCKOO-CLOCK 
LAND 

The centre of the cuckoo-clock 
industry is the Black Forest area 
of Germany, and a recent report 
indicates that trade there is very 
brisk. 

The 1953 total of over 500,000 
cuckoo-clocks was passed last year 
and still further progress is antici¬ 
pated in 1955. 


SUBWAY UNDER 
THE FORTH 

A proposed subway or “tube,” 
lying on the bed of the River 
Forth and linking North and 
South Queensferry, has aroused 
great interest in engineering 
circles. 

Inside this great underwater 
tunnel there would be two road¬ 
ways, each .22 feet wide, provid¬ 
ing two lanes of traffic in either 
direction, and linking the existing 
roads at North and South Queens¬ 
ferry. 

For a long time there has been 
a demand for a road bridge at this 
point, just beside the famous 
Forth Bridge, to do away with a 
long detour 'up-river. A bridge, 
however, would cost something 
like £15,000,000, while the subvyay 
project is estimated at £5,500,000. 


WHY “TEDDY” BEAR? 

. How did the teddy-bear get its 
name? Speaking recently in 
Harrogate Mr. Frank L. Rees 
explained that the name was due 
to Theodore Roosevelt, the former 
president of the United States. 

When he was on an expedition 
to the Amazon a mother bear was 
shot, and a baby bear was found 
looking disconsolate. Roosevelt 
took it home with him and gave it 
to the children. Not long after¬ 
wards an American toy dealer 
modelled plush dolls with a bear's 
head. 

‘ They were put on the market as 
I “Teddy's Bear,” whieh later be- 
'came known as a teddy-bear. 


STRAIGHT UP IN THE AIR 


HAYMAKER’S CHANCE 

Making hay while the sun shines 
is not as simple as it sounds. 

Two haymaking experts, Mr. F. 
S. Mitchell and Mr. G. Shepperson, 
told the Institute of British Agri¬ 
cultural Engineers about it in 
London the other day. They said 
that the average chance of getting 
a fine spell of three to five days 
during the haymaking season works 
out at about one a year. A six 
to eight days spell occurs about 
once every two years. 

The figures were taken from a 
chart of dry spells for the months 
of May, June, and July in the 
London area from 1878 to 1947. 


DOG BRINGS HOME 
THE DINNER 

Every Thursday Mr. , James 
McCIintock and his cream labra¬ 
dor, Major, go together to Whitby 
Fish Market. Then Major carries 
home the family dinner, a codling 
of up to ten lb. or so, which is 
a weekly gift from a fishmonger 
friend. Mr. McCIintock is 
partially blind and the labrador 
is trained as a guide dog. 

From the Fish Market to Mr. 
McClintock’s home is nearly a mile. 


BIG BANG DOWN 
UNDER 

New Zealanders seem to be hav¬ 
ing many mysterious bangs and 
rumblings lately. Recently we 
described the alarm caused by the 
Mount Ngauruhoe volcano, and 
now comes news of a “flurry of 
flying saucer reports,” apparently 
started by a meteor exploding over 
the Southern Alps. 

Dozens of witnesses saw an ob¬ 
ject like a rocket flash towards the 
mountains and disappear in a puff 
of smoke. Then came a terrific ex¬ 
plosion whieh was heard in'distant 
towns like a long peal of thunder. 

Experts say the meteor's ex¬ 
plosion must have caused gigantic 
shock waves in the atmosphere. 


WEETABIX 

on your side 

YOU’LL PLAY A BETTER GAME! 

It’s the boy with energy to spare who scores at games—and at work. 
That’s why it’s so important to have delicious Weetabix every day. 
Weetabix is made from whole wheat —it gives you the extra energy 
you need to do your very best. Enjoy its golden crispness for 
breakfast, or supper, or whenever you feel hungry. Ask Mother to 
get Weetabix today! 


With 


betiMi 


THE WHOLE WHEET CEHEEL 

more than a breakfast food 


TSft 


SEND THIS COUPON 
FOR FREE SAMPLE 

We shall be glad to send-you a free sample of 
delicious Weetabix, together with a recipe leaflet 
which your mother will be pleased to have. Just 
fill in this coupon and post it in an unsealed l^d.- 
stamped envelope to Weetabix Ltd., Dept. ItUfJOi; 
Burton Latimer, Nr, Kettering, Northants. 


Name .... 
Address . 

Town . 

County... 


MARVELLOUS 
WEETABIX MODELS 
FOR YOU! 


Start collecting these realistic 
coloured models NOW I 
There's one on the back of 
every Standard and Family 
Size Weetabix packet—all 
ready to cut out and make 
up, and absolutely FREE.’ 
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IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 


FIRST RUSSIAN AMRASSADOR 


FEBRUARY 28, 1557. LON¬ 
DON—Gifts from Her Majesty, 
Queen Mary I, including two 
pieces of cloth of gold and lengths 
of damask and velvet, were await¬ 
ing Russia’s first trade ambassador 
to England. 

The Queen's gifts were particu¬ 
larly acceptable because the 
ambassador, Osep Napea, a Rus¬ 
sian nobleman, lost everything in 
a disastrous shipwreck oft the 
coast of Scotland. When his mis¬ 
fortune became known the ambas- 


has resigned, 
the 84-year-old 
was at last to 


Gladstone resigns 

MARCH 3, 1894. LONDON- 
Mr. Gladstone 
Rumours that 
Prime Minister 
r c 1 i n quish 
his great office 
had been cur¬ 
rent for some 
time, but were 
not confirmed 
until today 
when, on the 
adjournmc h t 
of Parliament, 
he made his 
decision known to the country. 

Mr. Gladstone has been a mem¬ 
ber of the House of Commons 
without a break for 60 years and 
has been Prime Minister four 
times. Lord Salisbury declared to¬ 
day that by Mr. Gladstone's retire¬ 
ment the country has lost the most 
brilliant intellect ever devoted to 
the service of the State since Par¬ 
liamentary government began. 



Mr. Gladstone 


RO™ THE WORLD TO HELP OTHERS 


sador and his retinue were 
entertained by the Queen Regent 
Of Scotland and then escorted as 
far south as Berwick. 

For his state entry into London 
today, the Russian ambassador 
was greeted by Viscount Montague 
and 140 merchants and 300 gentle¬ 
men, all on horseback. 

At this ceremony the ambas¬ 
sador was presented with a richly 
caparisoned steed on which he 
rode to Smithfield for his formal 
welcome by the'Lord Mayor. 


Giant bridge opened 

MARCH 4, 1890. EDIN¬ 

BURGH—With the driving home 
of a golden rivet the Prince of 
Wales, officially opened today the 
giant Forth Bridge, near Edin¬ 
burgh costing £3,000,000, and 
which, in a series of cantilevers 
and girders one-and-a-half rniles 
long, spans the estuary of the river 
between North and South Queens- 
ferry. 

A platform had been erected for 
the Prince to give a speech, but a 
gale-force west wind prevented 
him from .saying more than 
“Ladies and Gentlemen, 1 now 
declare the Forth Bridge open!” 

The rivet he drove home was 
the last of fir million used in the' 
building of the bridge—the 
engineering feat of the century. 

In accordance with the wishes 
of His Royal Highness, who was 
anxious to examine details of the 
bridge, the train conveying him 
then steamed very slowly across. 
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MUSICIANS WITH OIL DRUMS 



MODELS FROM PAPER 

Most people know how useful 
gummed strip tape is for fastening 
parcels or mending torn books. 
But it is also the raw material of a 
fascinating hobby, which is fully 
explained in a book called, 
Gummed Strip and Paper Model¬ 
ling, by Frederick T. Day (C. 
Arthur Pearson, 75. 6d.). 

The sticky strip can be 
fashioned into a really astonishing 
variety of things—bowls, vases, 
hats, masks, lighthouses, even 
boats, which are afterwards 
varnished and painted. It can be 
used with cardboard and paper to 
make; for example, a model stage 
for puppets. Or it can be shaped 
into a mould for making objects 
of plaster of Paris, wax, and clay. 

Everyone who likes making 
models will find this well illus- 
.trated book an invaluable guide to 
a fascinating hobby. 

WAR ON PESTS 

Canada is helping Pakistan to 
.start a war—between insects. In¬ 
sects and injurious weeds and 
plants destroy much-needed food 
in the country. Pakistan has found 
it too expensive to use irisecticides, 
-ind so, with the help of Canadian 
scientists, a laboratory, with six 
acres of land, is to be set up at 
Rawalpindi. 

Here will be reared myriads of 
insects not harmful to crops. They 
will be taken to difl'erent parts of 
the country and released so that 
they can wage war. on their 
enemies—destructive insects and 
weeds. 


Qne of the world’s most wonder¬ 
ful women stood beside a vase 
of flowers in a Glasgow hotel- 
room, felt the leaves and stalks 
with her finger-tips and smelt at 
the blooms. Then she said: 
“Smell them. They arc beautifully 
sweet. Tulips didn't use to have 
sweetness, but they are getting it 
now,” 

Helen Keller, completely blind 
and deaf since her babyhood 
nearly 75 years ago, was showing 
that, possessing only the senses of 


Qn her Caribbean tour Princess 
Margaret showed delighted 
interest in the music of the steel 
bands, which are highly popular 
in the West Indies. (There are 
5000 steel bandsmen' in Port of 
Spain alone.) 

You can hear all about these 
fascinating, musical combinations 
in the Third Programme at 7.10 on 
Thursday evening, when Edward 
Scobie, a West Indian journalist, 
will describe them with musical 
illustrations by members of Russ 
Henderson’s Trinidad Steel Band 
seen here. This band took part in 
the Gaia Variety Show to cele¬ 
brate the Queen’s return from her 
Commonwealth tour. 

The instruments are oil drums 
cut down to varying sizes so that 
each gives a different note when 
struck by a rubber truncheon. 

Doubly certain 

'J’HE BBC are taking no chances 
with their new London T V 
transmitter at Crystal Palace, which 
supersedes the now historic Alex¬ 
andra Palace station some time 
next year. 

Crystal Palace will work like a 
double-barrelled gun, with two 
vision and two sound transmitters 
operating together simultaneously. 
If one breaks down, viewers will 
still get a signal on reduced power 
while the fault is being rectified. 

The two Marconi 15 kw vision 
transmitters and the two 4} kw 
sound transmitters will all use the 
same aerial. Crystal Palace will be 
the B B C’s largest Television 
station. 


touch, taste, and smell, it is still 
possible to find joy and beauty in 
the world. 

She was having a few days’ rest 
in Scotland when our correspon¬ 
dent met her, but soon this great 
American teacher will be speaking 
in many lands of the Far East, 
telling what can be done to give the 
East's millions of blind children 
happy and useful lives. 

This is her way of paying for 
happiness she has had and still has 
because others helped her to con¬ 
quer her'handicaps. 

Miss Thomson, who 
is proud to be a Scot 
from Glasgow, has 
been her companion 
for 40 years. She 
“talks!’ with her fin¬ 
gers on Dr. Keller’s 
hands, and it can be 
seen from the way the 
blue-eyed old lady 
shakes with laughter 
when she is passing 
on a little Joke, 

“She is wonderful,” 
Miss Polly told our 
correspondent. “She 
is so patient. Every 
day I am amazed at 
Helen Keller, at some¬ 
thing she says, some¬ 
thing she does.” 

And though Miss 
Polly Thomson does 
not seem to realise 
it, she is herself a 
wonderful woman. 


All their own work 

"Pelevision certainly teaches in¬ 
ventiveness. That is the 
opinion of Produeer Ursula Eason, 
who tells me that Eugenie Alexan¬ 
der in Children’s T V on Thursday, 
will be showing some of the 600 
entries for the appliqud competi¬ 
tion which she set on January 17. 
About half the entries came from 
boys. 

Young viewers w'ere specially 
asked not to make too close a copy 
of the specimen—a clown in 
organdie on a linen background—■ 
but to submit ideas of their own. 
As a result there are cowboys, 
sailors, historic figures in period 
dress, and many other pleasant 
characters. Boys and girls have 
experimented with silver paper, 
velvet backgrounds and even cur- 
tainings. 

Unfortunately there will be time 
to show only about 25 examples 
of children’s ingenuity. 

Romany lore 

(JiPSiES, though most of us meet 
them from time to time, arc 
accounted a mysterious race. In 
Children's T V on Thursday Rosa¬ 
mund Davies is to present a docu¬ 
mentary called Road Gipsies which 
will show something of their way 
of life, their crafts and folklore. 

Mrs. Davies is bringing along 
some of the Smiths, a gipsy family 
living at Denham, Bucks. Dame 
Laura Knight, the distinguished 
circus and outdoor artist, has made 
a number of paintings of Jiose 
Smith, her husband Gildroy, and 
their son Mark. 

Many facts have been obtained 
by the Gipsy Lore Society and by 
Mr. W. Larmour, a London City 
Missionary who speaks the gipsy 
language, Romany. 

Champions on ice 

■'I’wo brilliant young skaters can 
be seen in Television Ice-Time 
this Wednesday at the Streatham 
Ice Rink. Heading the bill is 
Yvonne Sugden, the 15-ye.ar-old 
British skating champion. 

You can also meet Patricia 
Pauley, who is only 13. Patricia, 
only three feet six inches tall, has 
already won the 1954 International 
Trophy at Richmond, and is con¬ 
sidered at the moment to be the 
third best skater in Britain. 


The end of Sherlock 
Holmes ? 

Jt is ail revoir, if not goodbye, to 
Sherlock Holmes (Carlelon 
Hobbs) and Dr. Watson (Norman 
Shelley) in Children’s Hour this 
Thursday, when their six radio 
adventures come to an end with 
The Final Problem. 

This is the story of Holmes's 
pursuit of the notorious Dr. 
Moriarty and the last lonely 
struggle at the summit of the 
Reichenbaeh Falls. . 

As producer David Davis points 
out, it appears that the detective 
falls to his death, a theory which 
was soon disproved when. the 
author, Conan Doyle, gave us 
some further adventures of his 
hero in The Return of Sherlock 
Holmes. 

Pennyworth of wood 

]\;IoNDAY MAGAZINE in Television, 
which anyone can enjoy 
though it is specially intended for 
deaf children, is being switched to 
Wednesdays for the next few 



Mary Malcolm 


weeks. So this week it is Wednes¬ 
day Magazine, again introduced by 
Mary Malcolm. 

An interesting visitor will be 
Mrs. Patricia Matthews, who lives 
in a Kent oasthoiise. Her hobby 
is making log cabins and novelty 
toys out of firewood. After show¬ 
ing viewers a Kon-Tiki raft she has 
made, she will set a competition. 
A Bundle of Firewood, inviting 
young viewers to see what they can 
create out of a pennyworth of 
kindling. 

Ernest Thomson 



Miss Helen Keller (left) with her companion 
Miss Polly Thomson 
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TRAINING THE 


MAN BEHIND THE 


WHEEL 


Bus drivers in the making 


full a double-decker bus 
' ’ carries between 2j and 3r Ions 
of people. The maximum number 
of passengers is fixed, but of course 
their total weight vasies. At the 
London Transport Training School 
at Chiswick, in West London, it is 
emphasised that driving passengers 
and driving goods are two very 
different things; with passengers 
the actual load of the vehicle is 
varying all the time as people get 
on or off at the stops. In addition, 
there is the variation of the 
surfaces of the London streets to 
be considered. Most of them are 
carrying a weight of traffic they 
were never designed for, and por¬ 
tions are always being relaid. In 
a mile a driver may find parts of 
the surface a month old and other- 
parts two to five years old. 



Mr. Herbert Neale, one of the 
driving instructors 


Materials vary, too, from slippery 
wood-blocks or cobbles to tarmac 
over concrete, and all in differing 
states of wear and tear. 

So the bus driver's load varies 
and his road surface varies. What 
must never vary, say the instructors 
at the school, is the care he must 
take of his passengers and of other 
road users. 

The school for London bus 
drivers and conductors at Chiswick 
is the biggest of its kind in the 
country. Instructors from other 
training schools often spend a few 
days here to see what is going on 
and foreign visitors arrive from all 
parts of the world. For every 
country is interested in buses. 


What sort of men become 
drivers? Some, of course, arc lorry 
drivers from outside the organisa¬ 
tion. But many are conductors 
who think they would like to 
change ends, so to speak, and see 
life from the front of the bus. 

. Before a driver-candidate can be 
considered he must meet certain 
requirements. He must be 
physically fit, with high standards 
of sight and hearing; and he must 
be over 24 years of age. If he can 
claim previous driving experience 
it must be with a first-class record. 
Having met these requirements, he 
is given an interview. 

SAFE DRIVING HABIT 
About 1500 pupils pass through 
the school every year and, believe 
me, they know the pertinent ques¬ 
tions to ask at that interview. 
Much depends on it because, while 
most men of average intelligence 
can be taught to drive, it takes a 
habit of mind to make a safe 
driver. It is one thing to answer 
questions correctly in the class¬ 
room but quite another to do the 
right things on the road, in 
crowded conditions; and to do 
them so quickly that there is hardly 
lime to think about it. 

For a driver-candidate with 
previous experience of heavy 
vehicles twelve days are allowed 
for training; others need twice that 
time. 

In the bright and airy lecture- 
rooms, students are taught enough 
about the mechanism of a bus to 
understand what is happening 
to the big compression-ignition 
engine and its transmission (fluid 
fly-wheel) when they work the 
controls. 

HIGHWAY HINTS 
From this they go on to learn 
the advantages and disadvantages 
of various emergency actions to 
control the speed and direction of 
their bus. For instance they can 
use the kerb to stop a. skid at 
moderate speed. 

Then come talks on the Highway 
Code and the finer points of 
behaviour in traffic—-how to 
approach a cross-roads and the 
proper position to halt in when 
there are two or three lines of 
traffic; how to turn a corner; what 



At this lecture bus-driver trainees have Seven things to remember: Road surface, traffic density, width of road, 
width of pavement, nature of road border, time of day and—his confidence in the vehicle 



Herbert Neale instructs a trainee driver by means of a microphone 


to watch for in other vehicles; and 
so on. 

TJ'cn follows a trip round the 
concrete driving ground to fam¬ 
iliarise the student with the con¬ 
trols. Gears are all pre-selected 
and operated by a pedal which 
takes the place of a clutch on a 
vehicle of usual design. Apart 
from this preliminary run, all 
driving lessons are given on public 
roads, the quietest roads at first 
and the most crowded parts later 
on, 

TRAINING RUN 

I went out on one of these, trips 
with Mr. Herbert Neale, who had 
driven 60 miles a day for twelve 
years before becoming an instruc¬ 
tor, Part of the teaching is done 
from a seat on the lower deck of 
an ordinary bus, using a micro¬ 
phone and loudspeaker. 

“When I'm with a beginner,” 
said burly Mr. Neale, “I sit in the 
front seat just behind him—you 
can see that the window at his 
back has been taken out so that 
I can reach through and grab the 
brake if we’re in trouble.” 

I hoped for the best and sat 
down beside him. 

But this was a pupil nearing the 
end of his training, so Mr. Neale 
sat back in the second" seat on the 
far side. He used a double scat, 
though, so as to be high enough 
to see into the driving mirror. He 
switched on a hand-set and spoke 
into the mike. 


“How's that for sound?” he, 
asked. The driver nodded. “Right, 
get comfortable, and off we go. 
Make your hand signal. Mind that 
sports car coming up on your off 
side—now get into the kerb —get 
into the kerb now . . . See that 
traffic notice, and the green filter 
light ahead? That’s for traffic 
turning into the Park. We don't 
want that, so keep to your middle 
traffic lane . . .” And so we went 
on, from Chiswick all the way to 
Fleet Street, about eight crowded 
miles. 

The big thrill, of course, was the 
skid track—50 yards of concrete 
surfaced with bitumen and kept 
wet with a spray. The bus 
approaches at about 20 miles an 
hour. In the middle of the wet 


patch the instructor gives a twitch 
to his wheel and jerks back the big 
hand brake—and found she goes. 
The driver's end moves fairly 
slowly but the conductor’s end 
whistles round at a terrific speed, 
the whole red monster leaning over 
alarmingly. Then, at a touch, the 
bus is brought to rest facing the 
right way. Then the pupil has a 
try. 

A lot of learners are frankly 
scared of this test at first, and 
when we were photographing it I 
sympathised with them. But it is 
all part of the good work of 
making drivers confident in them¬ 
selves and their big vehicles. 

You have to get into a skid 
before you can know how to get 
out of it. A.V.I. 



Vital spot—the steering control 


Going into a practice skid at 20 m.p.li. takes some nerve 





Mr. Neale moves up to a front seat when necessary 
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Next Week’s 


OUR HOMELAND 


The Wiltshire village of Sherston, five 
miles west of ancient Malmesbury 


THEY-SAY . . . 

^HOUGij we have hundreds 
of customers wc fake an 
interest in every one. 

Ad\L’i tisemeiit in a Yorkshire 
, cinema programme 

^HESE arc the ‘."good old days" 
"*■ We shad be longing for, ;i 
few years from now; 

Notice in a shop ^cindow in Melrose 

T^very schoolgirl should be 
^ taught to mend a simple 
electrical fuse so that later in 
life she would be independent of 
her husband's aid. 

Lord Mayor of Bradford 

"Decoming a Christian is not a 
question of getting a ticket to 
Heaven. Becoming a . Christian 
means being turned towards 
Christ—not just receiving Him 
once, but for all time.- 

Speaker at the Glasgow 
University Mission 


Birthdays 

March 6 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
(1801—186i)- Poet and scholar. 
Before she reached her teens 
she had writ¬ 
ten an epic. 
The Battle of- 
Marathon, in 
four books, 
which her 
father had 
printed for 
her. She is 
perhaps best 
re membered 
for Sonnets 
from the Portuguese, reflecting 
her love for her husband, Robert 
Browning. 

March 7 

Thomas Garrigue Masaryk 
(1850-^1937). “ Liberator-Presi¬ 
dent” of Czechoslovakia. The 
Nationalist leader of his people 
under the domination of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, he 
became their first President when 
they won independence after the 
First World War. 


March 8 

William Roscoe (1753—1831). 
Distinguished citizen of Liver¬ 
pool, businessman,banker, M.P., 
and historian. Also the author 
of a nursery classic The But¬ 
terfly's Ball and the Grass¬ 
hopper’s Feast, one of the 
earliest light-hearted books for 
children. 


John Carpenter House 
Whiiefriars . London . E C 4 
MARCH 5 . ..1955 

KEEP IT GOING 

are better off financially 
than we have been for 
some time, as our Report 
from Parliament stated last 
week. 

This was good news, but 
now comes an even more en¬ 
couraging statement from 
across the Atlantic that 
Britain is in the midst of “a 
sensational economic and 
political comeback.” 

The Civic Education Ser¬ 
vice, in its paper called 
American Observer, writes 
that, “ British factories are 
going full blast,practically 
everyone who wants to work 
can find a job, and the British 
people are living better than 
they have for a long time. 

“ What is going on today in 
the island nation has flabber¬ 
gasted many people who, a 
few years ago, foresaw a dark 
future for Britain,” the writer 
continues, and he wonders 
whether wc can keep our 
present prosperity. 

That depends entirely on 
ourselves. If we are not to slip 
back we shall need a guaran¬ 
teed supply of what the 
American writer calls, “ the 
technical skills necessary for 
success in industry.” 

There lies one of the keys to 
our future. The development 
of those vital skills begins in 
our schools and colleges, 
where a new generation of 
scientists and technicians must 
be preparing to carry on the 
good work. 


WELSH PATRON SAINT 

Ct. David’s Day, March the 
First, is the day when Welsh¬ 
men wear their national emblem, 
the leek. It is also worn by 
soldiers of Welsh regiments in 
honour of this great patron saint 
of Wales. 

David lived during the sixth 
century a.d. and the records of 
his life were not written till long 
afterwards. But amid much that 
is legend, the main facts seem 
reasonably certain. He was the 
son of a Welsh prince but for¬ 
sook what would have been the 
normal life for such a boy in 
order to enter the church. Made 
a bishop, he moved his see to 
the monastery he had founded 
which henceforth became known 
as St. David’s. 

In those early and often dark 
days of the Church in Britain, 
he gained a reputation, stronger 
than the legends about him, for 
a simple, sincere piety which out¬ 
shines all worldly power. 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
March 7, 1925 

^HERE are now in the United 
States thousands of miles of 
irrigation canals for which. the 
water is drawn from rivers which 
contain much fish. 

The fish, however, are not 
wanted in the canals, and many 
ways have been tried of keep¬ 
ing them out. All mechanical 
barriers are a nuisance and im¬ 
pede the flow of water, but a 
method is now being practised 
which is proving very successful. 

The water is electrified, and 
when the fish come to it they 
receive, a slight shock which 
causes them instantly to dart 
away from the danger area. 
The method of electrification is 
quite simple and comparatively 
inexpensive. 

JUST Tn idea 

As Pascal wrote: Noble deeds 
that are concealed are most 
esteemed. 


March 9 

Ernest Bevin (1881—1951). 
Began work on a farm at the 
age of 10. 
Life-long 
trade union¬ 
ist; known 
as “the 
d o c k c r s’ 
K.C.” Minis¬ 
ter of Labour 
during the 
Second 
World War, 
he ,won fur¬ 
ther laurels afterwards as 

Out and About ^ Secretary. 


Decause the days lengthen 
every year at much the same 
rate the plants and wild creatures 
tend to behave according to the 
date. But of course nature is 
often unpunctual by the calendar, 
being controlled by actual 
weather conditions, which in our 
country differ much from year to 
year, and from place to place. 

At this time last year in a 
certain country churchyard the 
snowdrops were still almost at 
their best, and the daffodil 
clumps fully grown and ready to 
burst into bloom. - But this year 
the snowdrops are going off' 
already, perhaps because of mild 
spells early last month which 
encouraged them. But the 
daffodils are showing only rather 
short green leaf-blades yet. They 
were probably not advanced 
enough to be hurried by the 
good weather early in February. 
But if we have a mild and sunny 
spell soon they should bloom 
before the end of the month. 

C. D. D. 


March 10 

William Elty (1787—1849). 
Painter. The seventh child of a 
none-too-prosperous baker. "I 
always thought to be a painter," 
he wrote, “ I dreamed of nothing 
else. . . My first panels on which 
I drew were the boards of my 
father’s shop.” 

March 11 

William Huskisson (1770— 
1830). A notable Secretary of 
the Board of Trade. During his 
seven years in office he carried 
out a thorough reform of this 
country’s Customs Duties and 
Navigation Laws. 

March 12 

George Berkeley, Bishop of 
Cloyne (1685—1753). Philo¬ 
sopher who diverted some of his 
attention away from complicated 
speculations on the nature of 
reality to a “ Bermuda Project” 
for founding a university in the 
New World. He believed that 
the future lay w'ith America. 


"YyiiEN the new children's sec- 
tion opened at the Army 
Library, Moascar, Egypt, one of 
the first to arrive was thirteen- 
year-old Francis Cullen, enjoy¬ 
ing The Children’s Newspaper. 

She is the daughter of Staff 
Sergeant JamesCullen.R.A.M.C., 
of the British Station Hospital. 


Think on These Things 

Ct. Paul thought of the 
Christian life as a battle 
against evil. Sometimes the evil 
forces seem overwhelming, but 
the Christian is not afraid, for 
to help and protect him he has 
“the breastplate of righteous¬ 
ness.” 

The Christian’s breastplate is 
wonderful armour; it is the 
righteousness of Christ, and no 
daft of the enemy can pierce it. 

Jesus was without sin, always 
doing the will of His Heavenly 
Father, and he gives His strength 
to us. 

Wc shall fail if w'c rely simply 
on our own strength, but if we 
follow Him we shall be given “the 
breastplate of righteousness.” 

O. R. C. 


Heads in the clouds 

"Passengers in airliners are just 
as absent-minded as those 
in trains or buses. An average 
of 450 forgotten hats alone are 
collected at London Airport 
every month. 

Perhaps a reminder attached to 
every seat in a plane might help. 
We suggest: What, on Earth, 
makes people so forgetful? 


Seen in the 


Canal Zone 


WORD QUIZ 

Can yon say whether a, b, or c 
gives the correct meaning of the 
following five words '! 

1 TURNPIKE 

a Person holding prison keys 
b Gate across a road 
c Revolving admission gate 

2 HOMINY 

a Maize boiled with water or 
milk 

b .Scottish. New Year 
c A sermon 

3 QUADROON 
a Fourfold 

b A square dance 
c Person of qtiarter-Negro 
blood 

4 ORIOLE 

a A kind of window 
b A species of bird 
c Gold disc or halo round 
head 

5 MENDACIOUS 
a Lying 

b Threateningly 
c Being a beggar 

Answers on pase 12 
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zoo NEWS 


FURTHER EDUCATION 
FOR THE MONKEY 


'W/'iLLis, a small, lively, and very 
intelligent Grivet monkey just 
arrived at the Zoo by air from 
Aden, has the distinction of having 
travelled over 40,000 miles. His 
history must be unique. 

The animal is a gift fron> Mr. 
Leslie A. Tompkins, of the Desert 
Locust Control, Aden, who, in a 
letter to Zoo officials, says; “Willis 
was orginally caught by bushmen 
in Eritrea in 1952 and was pre¬ 
sented to a policeman as a ‘bribe.’ 
But the animal was confiscated by 
the white superintendent, who kept 
it as a pet. 

“Willis accompanied his new 
master on numerous tours, by road 
and air, over much of Africa. 
During this time his behaviour was 
excellent and he was most loyal 
in keeping intruders away from 
his owner’s car. When not on 
lour, he was posted on duty in 
the garden, and no one could pass 
him without risk of a bite. 

BANISHED 

“Later, Willis disgraced himself. 
He would sit on the garden wall 
and pick the hats off passers-by 
with a lightning movement, so that 
his master’s, house soon became 
known as the ‘house of spirits.’ 

“As a result, Willis was sent to 
us at Aden. But he so resented 
the Arabs, whom he bit, that we 
had to banish him to the Desert 
Locust Workshops out in ‘ the 
blue.’ Here, however, he had a 
desperate fight with a desert eagle, 
and had to be brought back into 
Aden. 

“By this time ho was becoming 
altogether too much of a handful. 
So,” concludes Mr. Tompkins on 
a whimsical note, “he is now sent 
to you for further education.” 

If, however, the Zoo has gained 
one animal “star,” it has just lost 
another. He is Socrates, the 
menagerie's only coconut crab, 
who has been found dead in his 
den at the insect house. 

Socrates arrived at Regent’s 
Park last year from the Cocos 
Islands, and was frequently taken 
out of his den to be exhibited 
to visitors. Only recently he was 
produced at one of the Zoo 


STAMP ALBUM 


lectures for children, and was 
introduced to his youthful 
audience by the lecturer. 

Although supposed to have a 
liking for coconuts (which in their 
native haunts these crabs even 
climb trees to collect), Socrates at 
the Zoo displayed little interest 
in either nuts or fruit. 

A recent cold spell made some 
very odd companions in the 
Gardens, and one of these associa¬ 
tions can still be seen, at the 
rodent house. The cage concerned 
is one containing the two-toed 
sloth, Teddy, who also has as cage- 
mates, a douracouli (or South 
American owl-faced monkey), three 
squirrel-monkeys, and a Tasmanian 
kangaroo-rat. 

TEDDY AS HAMMOCK 

Until the cold weather, Teddy 
was left very much to himself. But 
now, the other animals are actually 
using the sloth as a “bed.” The 
fact is that Teddy loves hanging 
upside down, and it was not long 
before the other animals in the 
cage, looking for a warm perch, 
saw “possibilities” in Teddy's 
warm, furry underparts. One after 
the other ventured on to the sloth’s 
upturned “tummy,” and settled 
down there. Craven Hill 


Joe Paronella’s castle in 
Queensland 




Joe Paronella must surely be one 
of the happiest young men in 
Australia. Living in a beautiful 
park laid out single-handed by his 
father almost a quarter of a century 
ago, he spends his winter months 
showing thousands of visitors 
through this tropical beauty spot 
in the far 


north of 
Queensland. 

Dark, weli- 
built, Joe 
Paronella is 
21. Never far 
from Joe is 
his mother, 
an ageing 
widow who 
saw the wild 
bush change 
into beautiful 
parklands. She 
alone shared in her husband’s 
dreams, the work, the worry, and 
the ultimate joy that came to Josd 
Paronella, who died in 1948 in his 
60th year. 

Before the First World War Josd 
Paronella worked in the family 
vineyards in the Spanish province 
of Gcrona. But the spirit of 
adventure lured him to Australia 
in 1912, following many other 
Spaniards who had made good in 



A painting of old 
Jose Paroncila 


KNOW WHAT YOU SEE 


4. Bull rings 

The village greens were the 
stages for the principal sports of 
the times. One, a brutal pastime, 
was bull-bailing, and Queen Eliza¬ 
beth I often watched the gruesome 
contests. Several old bull-baiting 



A typical hull ring 


rings slill lie exactly where they 
were used. 

The bull would be tethered by a 
long chain to the iron ring, which 
was firmly embedded in a stone, or 
ail oak stump. Dogs of a fierce 
fighting strain were then let loose, 
flew at the bull, snapped at his 
throat, or pinned themselves to his 
nose, until one after another the 
attackers were either killed or too 
badly mauled to continue the fight. 

Dog-owners soon learned that it 
was ■ the low-set, short-Icggcil 
animals which were the least often 
tossed. The “sportsmen” there¬ 
fore took to breeding strong, heavy 
short-legged dogs with lurned-up 
noses. They became known as 
bulldogs, and long after bull¬ 
baiting had been declared illegal, 
remain as a popular breed. It is 
to this aninial’s ability to hang on 
that the British character has often 
been likened. 


the cane fields of 
Queensland. At 24 
he was in the planta¬ 
tions surrounding 
Innisfail and saving 
his shillings. 

He worked hard, 
often from dawn to 
dusk, .clearing jungle 
vegetation, growing 
and cutting his own 
cane. Soon he was 
his own master. As 
one farm began 
steady production he 
would sell it and 
start afresh. He 
continued saving for 
the lime he could return to Spain 
and perhaps marry. 

In a few seasons he realised his 
ambition, returned to his native 
village, married a childhood play¬ 
mate and sailed once more for 
Australia. As the years rolled on, 
Jose prospered still more, and the 
more ho prospered the more he 
wondered what he could give 
Queensland in return. 

Then one hot, steamy, summer 
day, standing near a waterfall on 
a tributary of the Johnstone River, 
he dreamt of a Spanish castle 
alongside the fall, of paths shaded 
by tropical trees and ferns. 

His dream project look him 
nearly six years, for rarely did he 
hire labour, preffirring to do most 



Ancient outlines in modern Australia 

of the work himself. First came 
the castle of rough-east cement 
where he hoped to display the 
curios he had collected in Australia 
and abroad. 

His mind was his drawing board. 
The castle with its Spanish pillars 
and cornices, its terraces of rein¬ 
forced concrete and the dance hall, 
were as clear to him as an archi¬ 
tect's plan is to the builder, 

•Once the castle and the hall were 
completed he began to plan (rec¬ 
lined walks, steps through valleys 
and rooms where people could 
rest and survey the beautiful scene. 
Almost daily he planted a tree until 
the total reached 7000. 

By 1935 the public were admitted 
and were amazed at his vision, his 
planning, and his 
workmanship. He 
' IirB spent more 

than £30,000 o n 
this park which could 
yield him little. But 
he had left his country 
something in return 
for what it had given 
him. 

Paronella Park is 
still one of the show'- 
places of far northern 
Queensland. Thous¬ 
ands have visited and 
admired its pagoda of 
coloured lights, its 
thundering 50-foot 
waterfall. They have 
swum in the deep pool 
below and wandered 
around the castle 
paying tribute to the 
vision of Jose 
Joe Paronella with Lassie, his constant companio.n Paronella. 




WEnOOK ALIKE -[ 



SOUTH AFRICAN 
and SOUTH WEST 
AFRICAN STAMPS 

have che inscription in English 
end Afrikaans on ALTERNATEstamps 
The most recent issues haye 
both languages on EACH stamp 




THIS, 
WEEKS 
ANNIVERSARY 

VINCENT 
VAN GOGH 

born 

_ MARCH 3 1853 

THIS GREAT PAINTER 
WAS BORN IN HOLLAND 
BUT DID MOST OF HIS BEST WORK 
IN FRANCE HIS PORTRAIT WAS ON 
A DUTCH STAMP ISSUED IN 1940. 

It was sold at double its 
Face value in aid of the 
Cultural and Social Relief Fund. 


KNOW YOUR WMJi 
OWN COUNTRY, 




THE Id. BROWN ■ 
WAS PRINTED FROM DIFFERENT 
PLATES NUMBERED fro!Tt71to225 

The plate number is found 
in tiny white figures in 
the side margins. Plate nos. 
75, IZSond 128 do nob exist. 
No. 77 is extremely rare. 


?PUZZLE CORNER? 



This stamp comes from 
IRAQ, ARABIA. 
PERSlAorlNDIA? 
Answer next week 


Answer to lost week's 
puzzle: AUSTRIA 
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On SEPTewBtR ifc, 1921 

J. MCINTYRE 

^CQRECJ FOUR 60(iLS IN 
FIVE MINUTES, PLAYING FAR 
BUCKEUENKomEESv.EVERTON 

...suTiTTooumme 

REMMHbER OF TME SEASON 

To sum ms 

^OTAL UP TO 10 


Mi sporting Flashbacks i#i 




3-COUNTY 

CRICKETER- 


Born at leathekheab TSuhhey) TED BOWLEV 

SPENT HIS CTHILbHOOD IN A HOUSE HALF IN SUSSEX, 
HALF IN HAMPSHIRE .filMINli HIM HUALIFlAATIONS TO 
PLAY For THREE CeiCRET COUNTIES . CHOSEN BV 

Sussex, HE SCORED NEARLY 25,000 Runs 


REAL AUTHOR OF 
AULD LAAG SYAE 

Auld Lang Syne, perhaps the 
world’s most popular song, is com¬ 
monly thought to have originated 
with the Scots poet, Robert Burns. 
But his version is really an adapta¬ 
tion of a song which, in his day, 
was already about 150 years old. 

In the Alumnus Chronicle of St. 
Andrews University, just issued, 
Mr. John Currie points out that 
Burns never claimed to have 
originated the song. 

Burns states in his letters that it 
was an old song. He himself 
took it down from an old man’s 
singing and said it had never been 
in print or manuscript before.' He 
writes, “Light be the turf on the 
breast of the heaven-inspired poet 
who composed this glorious frag¬ 
ment!” 

That poet, Mr. Curtis considers, 
was Sir Robert Aytoun. He was 
a Scot, born in 1570, 189 years 
before Burns, and was a student at 
St. Andrews. 

He wrote a poem, which has, as 
first verse; 

Should old acquaintance be forgot, 
And never thought upon. 

The flames of love extinguished 
And freely past and gone? 

Is thy kind heart now grown so 

cold 

In that loving breast of thine. 
That thou const never once reflect 
On old long-sync? 

Sir Robert Aytoun is buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

LAMENT FOR 
WINDMILLS 

If Alphonse Daudet returned to 
France today he would not find 
windmills so plentiful as when he 
wrote his charming Lettres de 
mon Moulin. 

A recent meeting of country- 
lovers in Paris deplored the disap¬ 
pearance of windmills in the 
regions of Flanders, Artois, and 
Boulonnais. It was claimed that 
one destroyed near Dunkirk, not 
long ago, was the oldest in 
Europe, and that the last one in 
Artois had been dismantled. 

The meeting demanded that 
windmills be classed as historic 
monuments “so that the last seven 
should not cease to turn.” 


FREE TRAINI\G FOR YOEKC 
EXGLVEERS 

Many lads staying at school 
until they are 18 will be glad to 
know of a grand chance of free 
training to become professional 
engineers which is offered by the 
General Electric Company. 

It is called a “ sandwich ” system 
of professional education, and 
means a five-year course alternat¬ 
ing between attendance at the 
Birmingham College of Tech¬ 
nology and training in the Com¬ 
pany’s works. 

The G.E.C. pays the students’ 
college fees and living expenses, 
and maintains two Halls of Resi¬ 
dence:' Castle Bromwich Hall, a 
16th-century mansion near Bir¬ 
mingham, and Coombe Abbey, a 


moated country 
Coventry. 

house 

near 

Applicants are 

selected 

by 


interview. More information can- 
be obtained from. The Controller, 
Education and Personnel Services, 
The General Electric Company, 
Magnet House, Kingsway, Lon¬ 
don, W.C.2. 


REINDEER ON THE RAIL 

A trainload of 1025 reindeer 
recently travelled from Sweden to 
a Norwegian winter sports resort. 
Special precautions were taken to 
make the deer feel at home. They 
were fed en route with reindeer 
moss, and snow was shovelled into 
the railway wagons at ■ several 
points along the route. 


KAPONGA OF THE 
TASMAN SEA 

A ship fitting out at Glasgow 
for the timber trade between 
Australia and New Zealand, has 
been renamed. She has traded 
from Britain to the Baltic as the 
Woodland, bringing back cargoes 
of Baltic timber. Now she has 
been sold to a New Zealand ship¬ 
ping company and will be known 
as the Kaponga, which is the 
Maori name for tree trunks used 
in olden times for palisades sur¬ 
rounding Maori villages. 

New Zealand pine timber is 
shipped to Australian ports, white 
cargoes of Australian hardwood 
and poles for electric-power lines 
arc shipped back to supply New 
Zealand’s needs. The Kaponga 
has a busy life ahead of her in the 
Tasman Sea. 


LITTLE SHIPS FOR 
LEPERS 

Three motor ketches, each 55 
feet long, are being built in New 
Zealand for the use of doctors and 
nurses who care for lepers in the 
British Solomon Islands Pro¬ 
tectorate. They will be used by 
the medical staff of three Christian 
missions. 

These little mercy ships will float 
in only six feet of water so they 
will be able to reach almost every 
beach ai\d cove. Money for the 
three ships has been given by the 
people of New Zealand, 


MISEUM FOR TRACTIOX 
ENGINES 

Many types of vehicle, once 
familiar on our country roads, 
have disappeared. The last on the 
list seems to be the old steam trac¬ 
tion engine which used to pull the 
swings and roundabouts of the 
country circus from town to town. 
Another version was seen in the 
steam roller. 

Traction engines were also use^ 
with an endless steel hawser, for 
“steam ploughing.” The plough 
was either dragged backwards and 
forwards between two engines at 
opposite sides of the field or be¬ 
tween one engine and a windlass. 

The traction engine was dis¬ 
placed by the tractor, but there 
are still a few of these old and 
faithful servants about; and to 
make sure that they are not quite 
forgotten a Hampshire firm— 
Taskers of Andover—have plans 
for starting a museum in which 
selected machines can be saved 
and preserved for posterity. 

The firm began making steam 
engines in 1813. 


MORE MAORIS 

More Maori children are now 
going to school than ever before, 
for the simple reason that there 
have never been so many Maori 
children since New Zealand 
became a British colony 115 years 
ago. The Maoris now number 
about 125,000 or roughly one six¬ 
teenth of the total population. 


The Children’s Newst)aper, March S, I9SS ' 

SAIT WATER MO 
FRESH 

The Admiralty has announced a 
great improvement in the method 
of distilling fresh water from sea 
water. 

It is stated that members of the 
Royal Naval Scientific Service have 
been using a new compound to 
introduce into the evaporators 
which make fresh water from sea 
water. 

With the new distilling method, 
£500,000 a year can be saved. 
Among the advantages of this 
compound is the prevention of 
scaling ship’s boilers. It is claimed 
that the operating life of an 
evaporator is increased fivefold 
and efficiency improved by 30 per 
cent. 

The new compound enables 
fresh water to be made from salt 
water at the cost of 12s. a ton 
compared with 18s. a ton by older 
existing methods. Evaporators on 
the liner Gothic (in ■ which the 
Queen sailed on her world tour), 
which could make 19 tons of fresh 
water a day, were enabled to pro¬ 
duce 32 tons a day by the use of 
the new compound. 

HARMONIOUS WELSH 
BLACKSMITH 

A Cardiganshire blacksmith has 
turned his 300.-year-old Welsh 
smithy into a music room for a 
children’s choir which has won 
many prizes at singing festivals. 

The old blacksmith’s hearth has 
been pulled down, and in its place 
stands a domestic fireplace., A 
piano has replaced the huge bel¬ 
lows. The old cobbled floor has 
lost its roughness and the place is 
brilliantly lit. 

This is where the Cwmdwr 
Children’s Choir practises. There 
are about 40 members scattered 
about the little Cardiganshire 
villages which the smithy used to 
serve. 

The wonderful transformation 
was the idea of the blacksmith 
himself, Mr. John Simon, whose 
family have been in the business 
for the past 150 years. He now 
wields a baton instead of a ham¬ 
mer and his wife is the accom¬ 
panist. 

The choir has given more than 
400 concerts and collected £9000 
for charity. 


THE INVISIBLE MAN—^new picture-version of H. G. Wells’s scientific fantasy (7) 



In a bank at Port Stowe that morning, customers Later, the same phenomenon vras seen at shops No one saw it.disappear into the pocket of a That evening, in the neighbouring town of 
could hardly believe their eyes uhen they saw a and inns. A sailor in the street who tried to tramp, whose invisible master was using him as Burdock, the tramp tore down the street shout- 
handful of money floating out on its own. grab this butterfly money was knocked headlong, a money box for a new plan he had thought out. ing for help and clinking like a rattled purse. 


Has Marvel any hope of making off with the loot ? See next week’s instalment 
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The Children s Newspaper, March S, 1955 


Follow the fortunes of the Radio schoolboy 

OUR FRIEND 
JENNINGS 

By Anthony Buckeridge 


In order to pay ior a sheet 
of foreign stamps obtained on 
approval, Jennings tries to sell a 
so-called Penny lllack. The deal 
falls ihroiigh as the stump is not 
genuine, and Jennings is in despair 
as he has no money to settle the 
outstanding account. 

11. The play’s llic thing 

T^or some moments Jennings and 
Darbishirc sat brooding over 
the problem, their foreheads fur¬ 
rowed with deep thought. At last 
Jennings said: “There must be 
something else we could sell 
instead of my penknife. Haven't 
you got anything, Darbi?” 

“Well, there’s my old writing- 
case, of course,” his friend 
answeredr “That ought to fetch 
more than five shillings.” 

Jennings snorted in disbelief. 
“ Voti’re erazy. Why, that battered, 
moth-eaten old thing isn’t worth 
sixpence.” 

“Ah, that’s what you think, but 
it’s got two half-a-crown books of 
stamps inside, so if we . . 

“What!” Jennings leapt to his 
feet. “You mean to sit there and 
tell me, Darbi, that you’ve got five 
shillings in stamps and you never 
told me!” 

Stamps, coals, Newcastle 

“Well, you never asked me.” 

“But it’s just what we want for 
Messrs. S. and S. Boddington!” 

Darbishirc shook his head. “ Oh, 
no, they wouldn’t do at all,” he 
objected, “You can’t send stamps 
10 a firm of stamp dealers. It 
would be like sending coals to 
Newcastle.” 

“But they do send coals to 
Newcastle,” Jennings replied in 
triumph. “I read about it in a 
newspaper.” 

“Did you? Oh, well, in that 
case you can have them, then,” 
Darbishirc conceded. 

Jennings wasted no time. In a 
matters of minutes he had bor¬ 


rowed a fresh sheet of notepaper 
and had written a second letter to 
the firm of Boddington and Bod¬ 
dington enclosing five shillings in 
stamps for goods supplied. 

Only one difficulty remained. 
They had no spare stamp to put 
on the envelope, so they hurried 
along to the staff-room to obtain 
one from Mr. Wilkins. 



Mr. Wilkins greeted the boys 
without enthusiasm 

At the door Jennings paused un¬ 
certainly. “You know, Darbi, I'm' 
a bit Worried about going to Old 
Wilkie for a stamp, after the hoo- 
hah he kicked up this morning.” 

“Oh, it’ll be all right,” his friend 
assured him. “If he asks why you 
want it, just explain the whole 
thing briefly, in a nutshell, as it 
were.” 

Mr. Wilkins greeted the boys 
without enthusiasm. “So it's you 
two again. What do you want this 
time?” 

“ Please, sir, we’ve come for a 
stamp.” 

Immediately the master's susr 
picions were aroused. "Tm not 
having any more of that silly non¬ 
sense we had this morning,'’ he 
observed curtly. 

“Oh, no, we really have got a 


SPORTS CARS OF THE WORLD ;Vfo;?v 



3. Ferrari (Italian) 

giNCE the last war Ferrari have 
built up a wonderful repu¬ 
tation in the road races of the 
Grand Prix type, and have 
many successes to their credit. 


The engine of this, sports 
saloon, the Pinin Farina, is a 
modified form of the famous 
racing model. It gives this 
streamlined car a top speed of 
120 m.p.h. 


letter to post, this time, sir,” 
Jennings c.xplaincd. “ You sec . ..” 
He paused, remembering Darbi- 
shire's advice not to bother Mr, 
Wilkin.s with unnecessary details. 
“Well, sir, to put it in a nutshell, 
what we’ve got to do is rather like 
sending cdals to Newcastle, sir.” 

Mr. Wilkins made a noise like an 
inner lube exploding under 
pressure. “Dob! 1—1— Cor- 
niunphl I've had about enough 
of this trumpery moonshine!” he 
spluttered. “You came to me for 
a stamp tliis morning, saying you’d 
got to pick it up with pliers and 
chase it with a butterlly net. And 
now you come to me for another 
one for posting coals to Newcastle 
in a nutshell! If 1 have any more 
insolence from either of you I’ll 

—I'll-Oh, go away, both of 

you!” 

Troubles over 

As so often happened in times of 
crisis, it was Matron who saved 
the situation, and with her help 
Jennings was able to drop the letter 
into the post-box that evening. He 
did so with a sigh of relief. Now 
■ that their stamp-dealing troubles 
were over, they could turn their 
attention to more important 
matters. 

The chief of these was Darbi- 
shire's ambition to write a play for 
the end-of-term concert. This, 
indeed, had been his excuse for 
buying the false moustache in the 
first place, and it was plain that 
he regarded this valuable item of 
m:tke-up as rather more important 
than the actual plot of the drama. 

“It'll have to be a play about a 
chap with a moustache,” he told 
Jennings as the boys were tidying 
their beds the following morning. 
“I haven’t decided what happens 
after that, but bags I be the 
character who wears it.” 

“Sounds a pretty feeble sort of 
play to me,” Jennings criticised. 
“If you just come on looking 
whiskery and then go olT again, it 
won't lust more than five seconds.” 

“Oh, 1 expect we’ll think of 
something,” Darbishirc replied 
airily. “For instance, if Mr. 
Carter would lend us the starting 
pi.?tol, someone could gel shot, or 
something,” 

Jennings brightened visibly. 
"Good scheme. Well make up 
the story together, shall vve?” 

Early difficulties 

The task of writing the play 
proved more difficult than either of 
the boys had supposed. Their 
first cUort demanded 15 changes of 
scenery, a head-on train collision, 
an earthquake, and a machine-gun 
battle in mid-air between super¬ 
sonic jet fighters. 

This plot had to be abandoned 
as it was felt that the rostrum in 
the gymnasium, where the jrerfor- 
mance would take jrlace, was a 
little on the small .side for staging 
such violent action. But at last, 
after several days of hard toil, the 
dramatic masterpiece was com¬ 
pleted; and there was no doubt 
in the authors’ minds that The 
Mystery of the Mysterious Miser, 
a play in six scenes, was a work of 
outstanding merit. 

Apart from the misfortunes of 
minor characters such as the miser 

Continued on page 10 


Where are the 
Munohmallows hidden P 





Here is a MUNCHMALLOW 
TEST YOUR EYE-POWER and See how many you 
can find in this picture. Time limit: 20 seconds. 
You’ll find the answer upside down at the 
bottom. Right first time ? Well, you certainly 
deserve munohmallows for tea. Ask 
Mother now ! 

ampid sip ui SAvoipuiiiounjv 3ApMj aia araqx 

Muncbmallows 
for tea! 



FROM MACDONALDS OF GLASGOW—WHO BAKE THE BEST BISCUITS 

CAN YOU SPOT THESE DOGS? 




S TART dog spotting right away on the celebrated 

pink form (L523) which your teacher can obtain in bundles of 50 
(together with free chart in full colour identifying 95 breeds) from 

R. Harvey Johns, Chief Dos Spotter, 10 Seymour St., London, AV.t. 

Please hand this to your teacher who \\iil-ap]jreciate 
that Dog Spotting is an educational, open air acti\ity 
sponsored by The National Canine Defence League 
to encourage kindness to animals. 



Teacher’s Name 


i Address 

1 
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Wright’s Q.E. Zoological Pkt. FREE 

^12 

(4d. Elephant or 6d. Lion) 
Sent free to all asking 
to see our famous 
"QUALITY” Approvals. 
Send 3d. (Abroad 6d.) for 
our Post and lists. (WITH- 
OUT APPROVALS, 
PRICE 1/3). You can 
join “THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB,“ Year’s Sub. 1/-. 
You receive Badge, 
Membership Card listing 
flue Gifts. App-rovals 
sent monthly. Please 
state if Adult. (Monthly selections a speciality.) Postal Sec. Est. 1897. 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 11), 29 & 31 Palace Street, CANTERBURY, Kent 



RUSSIAN SET FREE 

ABSOLUTELY FREE to all 

who want to see a Selec¬ 
tion of Windsor Stamps 
On Approval, a super 
SOVIET RUSSIA set of 5 
(three are illustrated) in 
designs' depicting Para¬ 
chutist with Aeroplane; 
Farm Girl with Tractor; 
Riveter ; Factory Girl and 
Soldier. They have a catalogue value of 3/7 but are FREE TO YOU. Write 
for Russian Set Free and tlie v' will be sent you with a Selection of Windsor 
Stamps On Approval. Please enclose 2 ^d. stamp for posting to you. 
WINDSOR STAMP CO, (Dept. CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 



< 


LARGE CORSlEllflORATiVE STAMPS 



FREE 


These large stamps showing 
Hussite Warrior on Horseback, 
May Day Procession with 
MALENKOV portrait banner, 
LENIN and STALIN portraits, 
etc., also TRIANGULAR 
stamp will be sent absolutely 
FREE to all asking for a selection 
of our pictorial Approvals and 
sending a 2 Jd. stamp for 
postage. 


BERKELEY STAMP CO. (GN), NEWTON, WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE 





FREE! FREE! FREE! 

20 diff. New Zealand Stamps 
10 New Queen Elizabeth issues 
2 Giant Pictorials 

Given away for nothing to all readers 
of the Children's Neivspaper request¬ 
ing to inspect a selection of our stumps 
on Approval. 

Please state whether Colonial or 
Foreign Approvals required and en- 
clo 93 4d. in stamps to cover cost of 
postage to you. 

LINDSEY STAMPS (29), 

85 Legsby Ave., Grimsby, Lines, 

7/6 defios/t from afl overseas c/»entg, please 




Air Stamps 


A packet of AIR 


F|*ap f DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 
^ ^ • free to all requesting our 

fine Approvals. Send 2Jd. stamp. 

AVILA STAMP CO. (Dept, c), 

107 Rydens Rd., Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. 

STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

1. Br. COLS, (mnny mint includiug 
L.\TEST ISSUKS). 

2. GREAT BRITAIN. 

3. ti.S.A. 

Send for the srlectioii wliich interests YOUI 
PROMPT and IXmviDUAL attention, 

-POST FREE- 

MIXED PACKETS FOR BEGINNERS 1/3 
and 2/6, C.W.O. Album List.i froo, 

BENNETT (C). 

44 Darrel Road, Retford. Notts, 


TRIANGLES 

PLUS 

3MAGNIFIER(d‘>.) 

PLUS 

STAMP WALLET 

AND MINT STAMPS FROM 
SEYCHELLES & GRENADA 

pnEE to all requesting Approvals 
pff and enclosing 2ld. postage 

J. E. & M. A. POWELL (CN) 
89 GRAICDALE ROAD, 
HORNCHURCH, ESSEX 




SPACE FILLERS ★ 


On APPROVAL from 23 a Id. upwards. 


I Customers write: “Splendid rohie.” 

• “Rest J have come across.'* 

I Excellent seieclion.** “ Quick serrice.” 
I “ Very satisfied,*' 

I JEFFREYS, P.T.S. 


I 2 Bay View, Craigavon, Port Talbot, GUra. | 

a7a2/1v^ gJft'of 

QUEEN VICTORIA 

for collectors requesting Discount Approvals 
who have not previously exiM-rieiuvd iny 
Gouuino Bonus Scheme and attractive selec’ions, 
Gift roinpriFe!? Two Great Britain sLimps 
of 1873 catalogued 30/-!! Add this value 
to your collection. ABSOLUTELY FREE 
Plus 50 different Ki.iiups, 2id. si amp with 
your reque.st to: 

G. W. THOMAS, 

7 Winterborne Road, Abingdon. Berks. 



BIG attractive and colourful 
pictorial designs of ITALY at work. 
They represent the Arts and Crafts of tlic 
ITALIANS, every stamp has a different design- 
Make a good show in your album with this fine FREE 
packet. You only, need send 3 d. postage requesting our big 
discount Approvals and illustrated price list. 

I LISBURN & TOWNSEND, LTD, (CN), WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL 


ROM SWEET HOME AT OlYMPIA 


All members of the family, 
young and old, will find plenty to 
interest them in the Ideal Home 
Exhibition at London’s Olympia, 
where the Grand Hall has been 
transformed into a fascinating 
“ Regency Terrace,” the theme 
being the London of our great- 
great-grandparents’ days. 

Of useful gadgets in the exhibi¬ 
tion there is no end. In the do-it- 
yourself category, for example, is 
a device with which a child can 
make carpets or rugs with ease. 
And what could be more useful 
than a weather-resisting material 
with which you can speedily repair 
upholstery, clothing, or books, and 
patch tents and deck chairs? - It 
can also be used for making lamp¬ 
shades and table mats. 

STAIVIP NEWS 

J^Ritain’s new 2s. 6 d., 5s., 10s., 
and £1 stamps, not yet issued, 
are to depict famous buildings, 
probably castles. Announcing this 
the Postmaster-General, Lord De 
La Warr, also said that when the 
time came to change the present 
low-value stamps they also might 
have pictorial designs. 

]yj| 0 UNTAtN peaks appear on two 
new stamps. Argentina 
features her own Mount Fitzroy, 
and Pakistan depicts Mount God¬ 
win-Austen, to honour the success¬ 
ful Italian ascent last year. 

JsRAEL is preparing a series of 
stamps featuring all the im¬ 
portant and historic synagogues 
throughout the world. 


Anyone who has entertained the 
ambitious notion of re-tiling the 
bathroom will be attracted by 
plastic tiles which can be made to 
adhere firmly to a wall merely hy 
previously soaking them for a 
moment in water. Nowadays, too, 
even hanging wallpaper can be as 
simple as sticking a stamp on an 
envelope. 

All these, and a thousand and 
one other things, are here to 
delight the homelover, lighten the 
work of the spring-cleaner, and 
add pleasure to our hobbies. There 
is certainly something for every¬ 
one at the Daily Mail Ideal Home 
Exhibition, the biggest of its kind 
in the world. 

The closing date is March 26. 

' PUPPET THEATRE WON! 

Congratulations to Muriel 
Harry, of Plymouth, who has been 
awarded the Puppet Theatre, com¬ 
plete with two String Puppets, 
offered in C N Competition No. 21. 
Runners-up, who each receive an 
Autograph Album, are: Sala 
Bryant, Worcester; Barbara Good¬ 
year, Lewes; Alan Hart, Presteigne; 
Michael Hunter, Hastings; Nina 
Masters, Coventry; Patricia Nutter, 
Colne; Trevor Simmonds, South- 
wick; Ann Stevens, Luton; John 
Waite, Grimsby: and Grahame 
Willis, West Hartlepool. 

Answer: 1 Gulliver's Travels; 
2 Alice in Wonderland; 3 
Treasure Island; 4 Moby Dick; 
5 Oliver Twist; 6 Robinson 
Crusoe; 7 Black Beauty; 8 Wind 
tn the Willows. 


OUR FRIEND JENNINGS (“iV™") 


(murdered in Scene 1), and the 
villain (brought to justice in Scene 
6 ), most of the action concerned 
a hcavily-moustached detective and 
his sharp-shooting assistant. 

“We’ll just have to have that 
starting pistol to fire blanks with,” 
Jennings decided, as the two 
authors discussed the play one 
Thursday evening after tea. “Til 
go down and see Mr. Carter now, 
and ask him if he'll lend it.” 

“Righto,” Darbishirc agreed. 
“ Bring it along to the gym, if poss. 
I’ll get the cast together and have 
a rehearsal.” 

Other plans 

As it happened, Jennings and 
Darbishire were not the only 
fteople who had begun to think 
about the end-of-term concert, 
even though the event was still 
many weeks ahead. 

“We ought to start planning the 
items well in advance,” Mr. 
Wilkins was observing to his 
colleague in the staff-room, as 
Jennings headed up the stairs on 
his quest. “The boys can sing a 
few songs if they like, but for the 
main item I thought Td write and 
invite Mr. Irving Borrowmore to 
come down and entertain us vvith 
some of his dramatic recitations.” 

At that moment there came a 
knock at the staff-room door and 
Jennings arrived to borrow the 
vital firearm. 

“Please, sir, we want to do a 
play for the concert, sir,” the boy 
began. “You, see, Darbishirc's 


got a false moustache, so we 
thought if you’d lend us the start¬ 
ing pistol you use for the sports, 
sir, we could do a play about an 
old miser who gets shot, sir.” 

Mr. Carter winced. “Must we 
have corpses?” 

“Well, sir, we’ve got to shoot 
the miser in Scene 1, so the'detec¬ 
tive can wear the moustache in 
Scene 2, sir. And after that there’s 
a lot more shooting, and in Scene. 
3 the villain grows a moustache to 
disguise himself; but he shaves it 
off again in the next scene, so that 
the delective can come on wearing 
it in Scene 5, sir. And then . . .” 

“Sparc me the rest,” Mr. Carter 
pleaded “I’m afraid 1 don’t like 
your play at all, Jennings. Couldn’t 
you do something a little simpler 
—a short scene from Julius Caesar, 
or Henry V?” 

Jennings disappointed 

Disappointment spread like a 
cloud over Jennings’ features. “I 
suppose we could, if you insist, 
sir,” he said unwillingly. “Did 
Julius Caesar have a moustache, 
sir? Because if so we could let 
Brutus murder him with the start¬ 
ing pistol, instead of , . .” 

“Certainly not, Jennings. It’s 
no good trying to fit Shakespeare 
into your false moustache. And 
in any case, whatever you decide 
to perform. I’m not going to lend 
my starting pistol for you boys 
to play about with—and that’s 
final!” 

To be continued 
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200 STAMPS 
FREE 

This Gift, which has a catalogued 
value of over 16/-, will be given 
absolutely free to all who send 
a 2jd. stamp and ask to see our 
Discount Approvals. Write now ! 

P. OWEN (CN), 

Heysoms Avenue, Greenbank, 
Northwich, Cheshire. 

STRIAMGELARSS 

and 50 OTHER FBFF 
STAMPS f ririirLi 

Yes, Sir, we will send them FREE to 
everyone asking to, see our Approvals 
and sending us a 2(d. stamp. 

BATTSTAIUPS (T), 

5 HOME ROAD, LONDON, S.W.11. 


■■■ttBassi CIANT PORTRAIT OF 

rllbt prince ranier 

in full dress uniform. Full sot of Five 
Canadian 0* Elizabeth Portraits, 
and 25 different stamps old and new. all 
Free. Just ask to see our DISCOUNT 
PICTORIAL APPBOVALS, enclose 2jd.. 
stamp foi' postage. 

W. BAKER, C.N.4, 

24 Side, Newcastle-on'Tvne, 1. 

19??=STAMPS=1955 

IVUAT YEAR WERE YOV DORN? 
let me krjow, and I will send FREE a 
packet of stamps Issued IN THAT YEAR 
—PLUS—3 fine NEW PICTORIALS issued 
in 1954 or '55. Ask for my Approvals 
(good stamps at fair prices), and send 
3d. postage. 

J. B. MORTON (CNAF), 

182 WALLER ROAD, LOiVDON, S.E.14. 

FREEl-200 INCLUDmC I 

QUEEN’S, BR. EMPIRE and PICTORIALS 

Sent absolutelyrreetoall genuine collectors 
who wish to see our 25% Discount Ap¬ 
provals. Please send 2 id. stomp for postage. 
Air Mail Service to Overseas Collectors. 

n. LLOYD Dept. CN6) 

38 Clifton Road, Parkstone, Dorset. 

ANOTHER SPECIAL FREE OFFER! 

ROYAL HISTORICAL 
COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 
SILVER JUBILEE 

CORONATIONS, SILVER WEDDING, ETC. 

This packet containing the above stamps from 
the British Empire is- offered FREE to 
applicants for my bargain discount Approvals 

^ ^ S. W. SALMON (Cll), 

_ 119 Beechcroft Road. IPSWICH 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS 

FREE DIAGNOSTIC TESTS 
AND ADVICE 

If your child is 9 plus, let us 
TEST and submit a REPORT 
on attainment FREE OF 
CHARGE. 

WRITE for FREE TESTS 
in English, Arithmetic and 
Intelligence to; 

MERCER’S 

CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
(Dept. C), 69 Wimpole Street, 
London, W.1 
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'J^HERE is a record entry oC 229 
learns for next Saturday's 
English national cross-country 
championships, over a mile course 
at Cardington, in Bedfordshire. 
The previous record was 205 
teams, in 1953. Jn all, in the 
youth, junior, and senior events, 
2570 runners will be competing. 
Gordon Pirie will be endeavouring 
!o complete a “hat trick” of 
successes in the senior events, 
liaving won in 1953 and 1954. 


No cyclist 


Preddie Trueman, the England 
and Yorkshire cricketer, who 
presented the 1954 prizes at the 
Yorkshire Cycling Federation 
dinner in Bradford, admitted he 
know nothing about cycling. But 
he proved to be an entertaining 
speaker. 

^£eo Water.s, 16-year-old Cardiff 
schoolgirl, is fast becoming 
one of Britain’s best young fencers. 
She not only holds the junior 
schoolgirls’ foils title, but she was 
runner-up in the senior champion- 
'hip. Meg, whose father is a 



Meg Waters 

Doctor of Science at the University 
of Wales, and her mother a Doctor 
of Medicine, hopes to spend her 
Easter holidays as a member of 
the British under-21 fencing team 
that is competing in the world 
championships in Budapest. 

Khan, the little wonder- 
player from Pakistan, will be 
trying next weekend to ,win the 
professional squash rackets title 
for the fifth successive year, at the 
Lansdowne Club, London. Later 
in the month he hopes to record 
his fifth consecutive victory in the 
British open championship. 

Still unbroken 

'J'he English native record for the 
long jump, put up by Harold 
Abrahams in 1924, has been 
beaten, for the third time, by Ken 
Wilmshurst, of Walton A.C. He 
recently jumped 24 feet 3 inches. 
But Ken cannot claim the record, 
as he was born in Calcutta 
although of English parents. 

jpRANZ Stampfl, the world-famous 
athletics coach who had much 
to do with the successes of Dr. 
Roger Bannister and Chris Chata- 
way, has accepted a coaching en¬ 
gagement in Australia. He will 
train individual athletes and 
coaches in preparation for the 
Olympic Games to be held in 
Melbourne next year 


Reg Matthews, Coventry City's 
goalkeeper, who has appeared 
twic-e in England's Undef-23 team, 
may be followed in years to come 
by another Matthews—Richard. 
This 14-year-oId goalkeeper of the 
Gladstone School, . Ilkeston, is 
playing regularly for the Ilkeston 
Boys team, and Tcccnlly was 
chosen for a schoolboy inter¬ 
national trial. The last Ilkeston 
boy to win an England schools cap 
was Raymond Simms (1947), and 
he, too, was a goalkeeper, 

Pegasus, the famous amateur 
Soccer team composed of past 
and present members of Oxhu'd 
and Cambridge universities, may 
soon have a rival—the Unicorn 
A.F.C. Formed by past and 
present members of the provincial 
universities, the team recently had 
its first match. At present they 
intend to play only occasional 
matches. 

Cricket holidays 

Jn April nearly 400 boys from all 
parts of the country will 
attend Lord’s Cricket Ground, 
London, for a coaching pro¬ 
gramme arranged by the M.C.C. 

Covering three days during the 
Easter holidays, the courses will 
engage parlies of 60 boys at a vime. 
They will not only receive expert 
coaching from present profe-s-- 
sionals and former star players, but 
will also be sliown round the 
Museum in the Long-Room. 

_/!|_rrangements arc almost com¬ 
plete for a representative , 
Rumanian Rugby side to visit 
Britain next September to play 
three matches against CardlfT, 
Swansea, and the Harlequins. 

And no one noticed 

JJntil half-time in a Rugby 
match between Coney Hill and 
Tredworth at Gloucester recently, 
the Coney Hill team accidently 
fielded 16 players instead of the 
usual 15. 

piiE 1956 Olympic Games will 
help to solve Melbourne's 
housing problem. The 700 liouscs 
and flats now being erected for the 
accommodation of tire OOOO 
athletes from all over tire world, 
will be leased to tenants when the 
Games are over. Three new 
hotels are also being built. 


Prank: S.ando, the Kent distance 
runner, who has so often 
finished second to Gordon Pirie, is 
1 following the example of other 
i athletes and running to and from 
[ his home and his business as part 
I of liis training for the coming 
track season. He runs two miles 
in the mornings and six miles in 
the evenings. 

Badminton bahe 



Hatters^'a’s Ropjor Mill.®, apred 12, 
was one of l5ic smaUesl rompcli- 
tors ill tlie junior 

Inulintiiloii <-l>ani|>(oi>slii|>s, held 
ror enliy at liie W indiiedon ('Jnb. 

* ■ 

In the family 

!^i;\t .Monday the London Fed¬ 
eration of Roys’ Clubs stage 
llic finals of their boxing cham¬ 
pionships at the Royal Albert Hall. 
Trying for a hat-trick of wins will 
bo 17-ycar-old Edward Maynard, 
judged last year's most stylish 
boxer. His 16-year-old brother, 
Raymond, has also reached one of 
the finals and will be out to im- 
;irove on his last year's runner-up 
position. 

: pvKiL Peacock concluded his 
most successful season as a 
■. racing cyclist, during which ho won 
; the British, Empire Games, and 
' world amateur sprint titles, by 
receiving the Bidlakc Memorial 
plaque. 1 his trophy is awarded 
: annually to the British cyclist 
; achieving the most meritorious per- 
fonnaiiee. Peacock, who is now a 
professional, will this year chal- 
Icnge'liis friend Reg Harris for the 
, litle of world sprint champion. 



Instruction 
from the 
man who 
knows 


The captain of tlic 
Welsh Rng]>y XV, 
Rleddyn Williams, 
coaches Ids cight- 
year-old son, also 
Bleddyn, at their 
Cardiff home. 



CtiiU’s 

. pi»y, 

IS BOt 

‘cViWd's 
play'.. 



It is part of the serious and strenuous business of growing 
up. It takes energy. And it takes Haliborange to provide 
adequate quantities of vitamins A, C and D which children 
need. Start the family on delicious Haliborange now and 
keep them all happy, healthy and strong. 


laliborange 


In bottles 

. ( 

from Chemists 
only. 






Tlte nicest way 
of taking Halibut Oil 


HMA 


A1ADE BY ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD. 


Send 4d. for coloured Catalogue 

TRUMPET 

AMAZING 2-| ^01 


VALUE 



FREE 

SONG CHART 

FLAYS BUOLS CALLS, 
AliVIlCIlES, TUSES. EASY TO 
FLAY immrdiatcly on this richly 
cneravod tiazzline gold finisli trnnipcl. 
iSMong. NO MUSICAL KNOW- 
LEBOS NEEDED. Press 4 stops | 

rVnvt * 



CAMPING TENT SALE 

tot CyelistSt Hikers, Beach, 
Gardens, or children. 
Sent at once A 5 weeks 
at 6/3 plus 2/* carr. 
Cash 00 /fip/us 3 /-can'. 
Price O Oc.o.D. ext. 
NEW JUNIOR RIDGE 
TENT—in stroDR tcnc cloth. 
WAX PROOFED. Com¬ 
plete with pegs. Two 3*ricco 
iu iKuio.r carrying bag. ^lightweight. Sinsplft to 
si/o 5 ft. long, 4 St: wide, 3 ft. high, 4 In. ualls. 
Sleeps two people. «nn -rf 

Senior Size 39/6. Plus t/O carr. C.O.D. ext. 

6' 1' high, 9’ walla. ^ _ 

REAL RADIO crystal'set 

Without Earphones 

and play ifom numbtred song chart. ! 30/- Inc. phoitSS, . 

Endless combinations of tiinc-s. RILM. IJADiO IlECEPTION—^SOT -V 
Complete with atiachd case carton. .TOi’i Ihii iihmics essential. Ideal for Bcdrooins.ln^U'^. 
MliUTDIlCC DDnnilPTQ IMivnln li.slciiinir, Kadio-imnd^d boys. oto. NO ELEC- 

MUNI KUob KnUUUU I O TRICITY, NO BATTERIES. IVorks anywhere. 

{Dept. CNP. Z4),E23/7 HoUOWay Rd., litrraM'—nnUrrakaWe. Perfect Present, Ra.<iio’s 

London, N.19. Anchfoy 4d26/7/B. finestvAlue. Plnal/6post^If(r._C.(Lr>.c_:Lt- 




RAZOR-BLADE KNIFE 

GREAT BARGAIN 

at below cost. Strong 
enamelled handle •nilh 
new blade firmly held 
by screw. Tuts used Mrf 

bladf'S to good use. Scud 
1 /- stamps or P.0, Post 31 ?. 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

6,000 Revs. O 

Per Min. w 

Post 3d. 
Works from 
Torch 
Battery 
Comprlst’s ALL 
necessary parts am] 
_ metal base for simple 

as.sembly to make this working lilcctri*' 
Motor. Givat technical, instrnciiee find 
putevtainins boy’s toy. Complete with diasi’iims 
and easy directions. Send P.O. 3/9. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12 



CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
. Laboratory Equipment. 
Sc/hl 2\d. stamp for Price List: 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept. C /V), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 ' 


MATCHBOX LABELS 
CHEESE LABELS 
LARGE PICTORIAL STAMPS 
On Approval, hundreds different at a penny 
each, Particulars, Stamp. 
CIGARETTE CARDS 
1,700 different sets. (Price list 6d. post free.) 
Cigarette Card Collections and accumula¬ 
tions bought. 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH. 

Bourton. Bishops Cannings, Devizes, Wilts. 


ST. MARTIN 

PAINTING COMPETITION 

Here is another list of boys and girls whose 
paintings have won them exciting prizes. 
Senior .Section (Aged 11-16 inclusive) 

1st Prize 

Ian Tutt, Newcastlc-on-Tyne, 2. 14 years. 

2nd Prize 

Primrose Hubbard, London, S.E.21. 15 

years. 

3rd Prize 

Hazel Norbury, Manchester, 19. 14 years. 

Special Consolation Prizes oi 1 guinea 
Barbara Bonnett, London, N.13. 14 years. 

Berriadette Butler, Brixton, S.W.2, 14 

years. 

Derek Fitzgerald, Kempston, Beds. 

David Holley, Jersey, C.Is. 13 years. 
Derek Knapper, Sunderland. 15 years. 
•William Ratcliffe, Derby. 13 years. 
Junior Section (under 11 years of age) 

1st Prize 

Laurence Kirkwood, Anfield, Liverpool, 4. 
lOJ- years. 

2nd Prize 

David Sayers, Sidcup, Kent. 10 years. 
3id Prize , 

Kenneth Feasey, Edmonton, N.IS. 9 years, 
Special Consolation Prizes of 1 guinea 
Hubert Allen, Croydon, Surrey. 9 years. 
Jacqueline Cosh, Romford, Essex. 6 | years. 
Jean Brazier, Chelmsford, Essex. 9 years. 
Jane Graham, Rolho, Scotland. 

Ann Savage, Hove. 8 years. 

Ethel Tutt, Ncwcastle-on-Tyne, 2. 7 years. 
Many other boys and girls will also be 
receiving other consolation prizes. A full 
list of all prizewinners will be sent to all 
applicants to the St. Martin Preserving Co., 
Limited, Maidenhead, Berks, on receipt 
of a stamped, addressed envelope. 

This competition closes on INfarch 12 
and to ensure that entries are eligible for 
judging, competitors must ensure that 
paintings arc received by that date. 
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A PARCEL OF TROUBLE FOR IVIASTER JACKO 


THE TONGUE 

“'J’he boneless tongue, so small 
and weak, 

Can crush and kill,” declared the 
Greek. 

“The tongue destroys a greater 
horde,” 

The Turk asserts, “than does the 
sword.” 

The Persian proverb wisely saith; 
“A lengthy tongue—an early 
death.” 

Or sometimes takes this form 
instead: 

“Don’t let your tongue cut off 
your head.” 

“The tongue can speak a word 
whose speed,” 

Say the Chinese, “outstrips the 
steed.” 

While Arab sages this impart; , 
“The tongue's great storehouse is 
the heart.” 

From Hebrew wit the maxim 
sprung: 

“Though feet should slip, ne’er let 
the tongue.” 

The sacred writer crowns the 
whole; 

“Who keeps his tongue shall keep 
his soul.” 

SPOT THE . . . 

WOODBINE OR HONEYSUCKLE as it 
pushes forth its pale green shoots 
long before most shrubs and 
plants are in bud. The leaves 
which follow 
are c g g- 
shaped and 
) grow in pairs. 
^ In,the absence 

of other 
species, the 
woodbine 
strikes a 
cheerful note, 
telling us that 
winter is end¬ 
ing. 

It is a parasitic plant, possessing 
the peculiarity of always twining 
from left to right. During summer 
the showy flowers make a lovely 
sight, and drench the air with their 
sweet scent. ' 

Growing in a tangled hedgerow 
the woodbine does little harm, but 
should it take root on a sapling, 
the young tree’s growth may be 
affected. Often the vine embraces 
the tree so tightly that deep 
grooves appear in the trunk. 

PICTURE PUZZLE 
(^AN you lihravcl the names of 
these Dutch towns? 

AnsM'er in column 5 





THE LOOK 

Jean and Eileen were walking 
■ along a country lane when 
they found their way barred by a 
herd of cows. “Oh, let’s run,” 
cried Jean urgently. 

“Why?” demanded Eileen, 
“they’re only cows.” 

“I don’t know,” said Jean un¬ 
certainly. “When a cow looks at 
von like that, it's a bull.” 


ALPHABET PUZZLE 
The answers to the following 
chics all hegin with the letter U, 

J^kART of Ireland 
Eskimo boat 
Ollicial dress 

If you work very hard at school, 
one day you might go to a . . . 
Northernmost of the Shetland Isles 
Russian Mountains 

Ansii'er in column 3 


TRANSPORT AT THE ZOO 



JVHEiW ... 

... is a window like a star? 

/'/".'/-■Cys' e '7 a "''"lAI 

Crossivord Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Make 
amends. 5 Health resort. 8 Colour. 

9 Letters should be this. 11 . . . 
and afterwards this. 13 Before 
noon. 14 Invented. 16 Avoid. 

17 Skin of furred animal. 19 
Determine. 21 Automobile As¬ 
sociation. 23 Begin again. 25 
Shine. 27 Put on. 28 Japanese 
coin. 29 Tendenc.v. 

READING DOWN. 1 Limb. 

2 Instruct. 3 Repulsive. 4 The 
first garden. 5 Saint. 6- Tiny 
vegetable. 7 Confess. 10 Experts. 

12 Steamers. 15 Deceive. 16 Ob¬ 
stacles. 18 Fruit. 20 Trial. 22 
Beverage. 24 Finish. 26 Upon. 

Answer next week 

SCHOOLBOY HOWLERS 
A. rectangle is much larger than 
an acute angle. 

Marconi is used for making 
puddings. 

The future of “I give” is “You 
take”. 

A circle is a round line with no 
kinks in it, joined so as not to 
show where it begins. 
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WHICH ONE? 

Qne of these words is the name ol 
a bird. Which one? 

. Sirocco, siskin, sirene, sison, sixel. 

Answer below 

OTHER WORLDS 
Jn the evening Jupiter is in the 
south and Mars is low in the 
south-west. In 
the morning 
Mercury is low 
in the cast, 

Venus in the 
south-east, and 
Saturn in the 
south. Our 
picture shows the Moon as it will 
appear at eight o’clock on Wednes¬ 
day evening, March 2. 
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ANSWERS TO WORD QUIZ 

lb, 2a, 3c, lb, 5a 

BRAN TUB ANSWERS 

Piclurc puzzle. HclJcr, Arnhem, Utrecht, 
Dordrecht, Tlic Ilagvie, Amslcrdum, Haarlem 
Alphabet puzzle* Ulster, umiak, uniform, 
wij|\-crsity, Uiisl, Urals 

Curious birds. Partridge, corncrake, moorhen, 
Sandpiptr, starling, Tvoodpeekor, mithatcli, 
sparrow 

Which one? ?i?>Liii 


'T'iie sloth cares not a single 
i jot 

If seats are all filled up or not 
THE ANTELOPE 

'J'he antelope’s a creature that is 
sometimes very small; 

It bounds and leaps from rock to 
rock and never has a fall; 

Its horns arc always twisted and 
it’s really, very shy; 

You’ll never catch an antelope 
how ever hard you try. 

BEDTIME TALE 


For lie quite soon his ways adapts 
To hanging from the 
ceiling straps 


CURIOUS BIRDS 
(^'an you correct this list 
strange birds by putting 
names in their proper order? 


of 

the 


PARTHEN 
CORN PI PER 
MOORLING 
SANDPECKER 


STARHATCH 

WOODROW 

NUTRIDGE 

SPARCRAKE 

m column 5 


BILLY’S FIRST AID 


J3 'lly was having a line time play¬ 
ing with Rover on the Common. 
He would throw his ball far off and . 
Rover would scamper after it, 
bringing it back to drop at Billy’s 
feet. 

But once, after the ball, had 
lolled into some bushes. Rover 
came back limping. He had cut 
his p.aw on a piece of glass. 

“Wc must get that bandaged 
right away,” said Billy, and they 
set off home. 

As soon as he got indoors Billy 
opened the medicine cabinet ami 
took out a bandage. Then he care¬ 
fully bound Rover’s paw. 

He was rather proud of his work 
—until Rover began running about 


and the bandage came off. Once 
again Billy bound the paw. This 
time it stayed on—for ' twenty 
minutes. 

Billy was about to try for the 
third time when he spotted Daddy’s 
golf clubs—and the little covers 
that fitted over the heads of some 
of the clubs. 

It was only a moment's work to 
unzip a cover, put a piece of 
cotton-wool on the ’oottom, and fit 
it over Rover's paw. A piece of 
string tied right round completed 
the job, 

Billy stepped back and admired 
his handiwork. 

“Well, I’ve really made a sport¬ 
ing dog of you now,” he chuckled. 
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BRAND NEW LEATHER MINISTRY 

INDUSTRIAL SHOES 2'6 per pair 

Anuizincr, stupcncloiis, a never again oiler. Never fnind the 
real cost, only 2/6 per pair, post, etc., 1/3, or 3 pairs 
post free, ■ For Ladies, Children or lien with small fittings. 
Black solid leather uppers. "With Pino soles and leather 
tip.s. For Uio Factory, about Ilonse, for Gardening or any real 
bal’d wear. A silly price but value you will never forget. Sizes 
2 to 6 complete with laces. By fainous makers. EVAKS, etc. 



* CAMPING OFFER * 

RIDGETENTv^4'- 


POST 
ETC. 1/3 



,*». BRAND NEW de luxe 
•j.-V* Para. Tent. All colours. 
^ • Complete. Ideal Cyclists, 

Campers. Length 7 ft. 3 in. sleeping base X 
4 ft. 6 id. wide X 3 ft. 6 in. high x 12 in. 
walls, all approx. Weight 3i lbs. £2.15.0, 
or 4/» dcp. and 9 mthly. payis. 6/», 1 of 2/6. 
With fly-sheet £4.2.6, or 10/« dtp. and 8 
mthly, payts. 9/9. 1 o! 2/9. Both carr. 3/6. 


BRITISH ARMY 

•lAND NIW RIDCE TENT 

Sent for 22^6 



Extends approx. 10 ft. x 6 ft. x 6 ft. Walls 
3 ft. Weight 21 lbs. Finest value offered. 
Real waterproof canvas. Portable, but very 
stout cloth. Complete. Cash price £9.19.6. 
or sent for 22/6 dcp. and 7 mthly. payts. of 
2_5/», 1 of 22/-. Carr. 5/». Send for Free 

- -o---Li.'its BinociiMrs, Watches, Tents, ctfl. TEEAIS. 

headquarter & GENERAI. SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN/IO), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London. S.E.5. Open all Sat. 1 p.m. Wed. 


PARENTS! 

HELP YOUR CHILD TO THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

Let us teach YOUR child personally for the •' Entrance to Grammar 
School ” Examination at both age limits (10 plus and 12 plus). Help 
your child to success by immediate enrolment for a Home " Prep ” 
Correspondence Course. 

We offer your child the benefit of a qualified private tutor— 
a series of individually-planned lessons personally-designed, 
corrected and returned by the tutor. No text books need be 

bought. 

Write for details of these courses stating the age of your child and the approximate date of 
taking the exominot/on. Fees from £2. 5. 0. 

HOME "PREP” CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

DEPT. C.N.8, COLLEGE HOUSE, HOWARD PLACE, SHELTON, STOKE-ON-TRENT 


SEND NOW !! 

I /- Postal 
Order for 
easy wiring 
plans of 
this Super 
One Valve 
Battery 
Radio. 

RADIO EXPERIMENTAL 
PRODUCTS LTD, 

33 MUCH PARK STREET, COVENTRY 



BOYS & GIRLS PARENTS 




GROW LIVING MINIATURE TREES 

A fascinating anil inexpensive hobby, 
F.ntl can he a proOtable one. Write for 
illustrated details of this 2,000-year-olt 
Oriental art, FXCLOSIXG 2^(1. 
STAMPED, ADDRESSED EXVELOPE. 
MINIATUREES (A. SIMONS), Dpt.G.N.11, 
467 Lordship Lane, London, N.22 




































































































































































